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Choosing a chain saw 





For sawlogs or pulp, for hard or soft woods, you'll be able to select 


exactly the right combination of features and price from this 


group of professional-quality McCulloch saws. 
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LOWEST PRICE 

Mac 35 Gear Drive 

At $165, this is the lowest 
priced professional saw on 
the market. It has plenty of 
power for pulp and small 
saw timber— bucking, felling, 
and limbing. 





LIGHT TOUCH 
D-44 Direct Drive 


Here's the saw for easy 
cutting in pulp or medium 
timber. The D-44 rates 
tops for dependability, 
and can be matched only 
by the new McCulloch 
‘‘Super Saws." 











Complete information on these saws, as well as others in 
the complete McCulloch line, and on the new long- 
wearing Pintail chain, is available without obligation 
from your nearest McCulloch dealer. Or write the factory 
direct for literature. 











MORE POWER 

Model 39 bow Gear Drive 
The higher power of this 
light-weight saw yields more 
pulp or saw-log production. 
Available with 15-inch bow or 
straight blades up to 30-inches. 


MOST POWER 
Super 44 Direct Drive 
This new saw combines 
the most power with the 
least weight of any saw on 
the market. Rated 614 hp at 
19 Ib, it’s the world's finest 
professional pulp or timber 
producing direct-drive 
chain saw. 








MOST POWER 

Super 55 Gear Drive 

Where lugging power is needed, 
as in large timber, this Super 
55 is without equal. Rated 6% hp 
at 22 lb, the Super 55 applies 
more brute force at the chain 
than any other saw anywhere 
near its weight. 


McCULLOCH 


McCulloch Motors Corporation 
Los Angeles 45, California 
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Brickbats and Bouquets 
Epiror: 

The comments expressed in your April 
issue concerning the small woodlands have 
been read with a great deal of interest, 
especially the adverse ones. 

First, 1 think Messrs. Thomas and Ba- 
rendregt must have a score to settle with 
the Forest Service and tried to do it in 
their letter. I spent 15 months on the Mt. 
Hood National Forest; and although the 
manual says we work a 40-hour week, that 
“just ain’t so” on the districts I’ve worked 
on during my 214 years with the Forest 
Service (not a long time, but long enough 
to know how long a 40-hour week is). 

Secondly, the attitudes of the consulting 
foresters writing in, remind me somewhat 
of the English weavers trying to keep weav- 
ing machines from becoming established. 
From what I can read of the small wood- 
lands situation, there is plenty of work for 
all types of foresters. I feel that, although 
the number of consulting foresters is in- 
creasing, if all the small woodlands wanted 
advice within the next few years the con- 
sulting foresters as such couldn’t begin to 
handle all the requests. 

Thirdly, I think too many give only lip 
service to the cause of conseryation or man- 
agement and never get beyond the dollar 
sign. We are not dealing in promoting the 
acceptance of fins ca cars or that such and 
such a shaver gets the “hidden beard.” We 
are dealing with the very basic fundamen- 
tals upon which our nation cannot afford 
to lose. I think private industry should 
attempt to learn more about the Forest 
Service, and in the same way (and just as 
important) the Forest Service should learn 
more about private industry—at the grass 
roots and on up. I do not think of my 
classmates in forestry, now practicing in 
private industry, as timber hogs or not 
using their forestry knowledge. We all 
took the same forestry courses, and what 
a man can do for forestry depends on one 
person—himself. 

What I’m trying to say is that instead of 
throwing rocks at each other and letting 
the “all mighty dollar” be used as a weap- 
on, work out plans to present a solid part 
in making the public fully aware of their 
stewardship to the land and acquiring, as 
Aldo Leopold aptly put it, “a love of the 
land.” Then we can say we’ve done some- 
thing. 

Paul Shogren 
Warren, Penna. 
EDITOR: 

After reading your editorial in the Feb- 
ruary issue, don’t you think now is the 
time to have a roll call vote by members to 
change the name of our magazine from 
American Forests to American Socialist? 
Why must we continue to think and act 
like men during the early part of this 20th 
Century? Why is government and conserva- 
tion always linked together? 
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Conservation, today, is a paying proposi- 
tion and does not need government regula- 
tion; and financial help for reforestation 
and other forestry practices is unthinkable. 

James D. Hayner 
Box 617 
Columbiana, Ala. 


EDITOR: 

Re editorial in February issue: Accord- 
ing to the story, an English regiment had 
been named, “First (Grenadier) Guards.” 
Now a Scots infantry outfit was kneeling 
in a meadow along a border stream. The 
king rapped the C. O. on the shoulder with 
his sword and commanded, “Rise, Second 
Guards Regiment.” Nothing stirred. The 
colonel looked up at the king and said, 
“Sire, this regiment conceives itself second 
to none.” Catching on quickly, the king 
rapped him again and commanded, “Rise, 
Coldstream Guards.” 

It makes a nice story, of high pride in 
achievement. But it wasn’t really necessary 
to go to a foreign country to find an elite 
military unit. We have our own, old 
enough, battle-tested, lacking only the more 
subtle “public relations.” The point is 
that prestige, so valued from time to time 
in military units, is not transferable. Bet- 
ter far to let the military keep their bits of 
ribbon, some of them won at great cost, 
and give up any thought of borrowing 
from them, since that can only depreciate 
their value for all. 

Forestry in our country is a peaceful ac- 
tivity, with need of police only against fire 
and trespass; not to direct the citizens, but 
to serve them, as the historic name of the 
Forest Service indicates. Washington is not 
the place where forestry is being done. The 
place is in the woods. There one can 
hardly fail to learn once more that prog- 
ress is ordained by Nature to be gradual, 
rather than spectacular, in the Little Rock 
pattern. After all, the gradual improve- 
ments are the ones that last. By raising 
the spectre of bayonets, the editorial was a 
doubtful service to forestry in a free coun- 
try. 

Herman Work 
Staunton, Virginia 
Epitor: 

Your article, “Our Social Responsibil- 
ities,” by Walter P. Cottam, in the January 
issue of American Forests, we do not think 
fairly tells the facts relating to the sheep 
industry of the western states. 

California has had unprecedented rains 
in the last several months, and the amount 
of the native natural feed is tremendous. 
The deserts are a carpet of flowers—and the 
areas where sheep have grazed seem to have 
more flowers than others. 

A sheepman, however, can’t stay in busi- 
ness unless he has grass 365 days a year. 
If he fails to secure it for two or three 
weeks in that year, it may result in failure 
of the sheep enterprise. Therefore, although 
it might take a number of acres for one 


sheep to graze on the desert, yet that graz- 
ing at that particular time of the year is 
the all-important feed to fatten the lambs 
and to hold the ewes until barley stubble 
or other feeds may be available a few weeks 
later. 

Often, inadvertently, statistics, averages, 
and percentages can be tremendously mis. 
leading unless those using them have the 
full facts. 

W. P. Wing 

Secretary 

California Wool Growers Association 
151 Mission St., 

San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Editor: 

I have just finished reading your depart- 
ment, ““What’s News Across the Nation” in 
the May issue of AMERICAN Forests. I want 
to congratulate you upon your forceful re- 
porting of the eleventh hour—and short- 
sighted—attempt by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association to block passage 
by the Senate of the Klamath Indian Lands 
Bill. 

You were doing some very straight talk- 
ing there, and it should put an end once 
and for all to the canard that AFA is an 
industry-controlled organization. 

We appreciated also your feature on Dr. 
Frederick Brown Harris and would have 
been pleased if you had mentioned that 
Dr. Harris wrote his conservation sermon 
at the request of the National Wildlife 
Federation. As a matter of fact, this is the 
second year in a row the distinguished 
Chaplain of the Senate has contributed a 
conservation sermon to our National Wild- 
life Week Program. 

Charles H. Callison 

Conservation Directoi 

National Wildlife Federation 

Washington 12, D. C. 
EpITor: 

While reading the article “White House 
Trees” by Virginia Burgess Warren in the 
March, 1958 of American Forests, I was 
rather surprised to note that there are no 
black walnut trees growing on the White 
House lawn. I am wondering if there is 
some reason why this particular species 
was not planted or is its absence just due 
to chance? 

The black walnut is responsible to a 
certain extent for our high standard of 
living. Its wood is highly prized for mak- 
ing furniture and it is undoubtedly our 
finest domestic cabinet wood. It is the 
leading wood used for gunstocks because 
of certain qualities it possesses. Its fruit 
is not only eaten by humans but by some 
forms of wildlife as well. Even the shell 
has certain industrial uses. 

In my opinion such a valuable and de- 
sirable tree deserves a place on the nation’s 
outstanding lawn. 

Charles J. Crail 
Box 164 
Elizabethtown, Ky. 
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Editor: 
I am a forestry student who cannot afford 
ice of your magazine. 
” Pi Needless to ie, I read AMERICAN 
FORESTS as soon as it is placed on our library 
shelves. I enjoyed especially this last time 
the article on Col. Greeley and found it 
very inspiring. caeia 
Winston D. Bentley 
1336 S. W. Market St. 
Portland, Oregon 


Editor: 
_.. The edition is another of the won- 
derful tributes that have been paid him... 
Mrs. Gertrude J. Greeley 
Star Route 
Suquamish, Washington 


Editor: 

...I1 find there was a great deal I did 
not understand about Greeley, despite my 
admiration for him, and Stewart certainly 
made him clear to me now. 

I think it is one of the finest things Hol- 
brook has ever done. ... 

Nard Jones 

Chief Editorial Write. 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
Seattle, Wash. 


EpiTor: 

The cover photograph on the April issue 
is outstanding! 

I was delighted to find, too, that upon 
turning to “World of Words” by Will 
Barker, I found an “article of the same 
caliber. 

This writer-photographer combination 
seems like a good one. Why not another 
article by Will Barker on a subject that 
would lend itself to several photographs by 
Vince Finnigan? 

Please keep on with the way American 
Forests is going with some articles that are 
for people interested in the outdoors, but 
whose interest is not technical. 

Miss Elaine E. Clemens 
2113 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Epitor: 


Quite by accident I saw a copy of the 
April issue of American Forests. Though 
forestry is not my line (I’m an actor), the 
arresting picture on the cover caught my 
eye. Then I turned to “World of Words” 
by Will Barker. It was a fine profile. If 
you run more such articles, you might even 
make an actor a reader of your magazine. 

Robert Francis Phelps 
Old Log Theater 
Excelsior, Minnesota 


Epiror: 


The pleasure with which I have read the 
April issue of American Forests prompts 
me to express my appreciation. 

The cover, featuring the lead article, is 
the most attractive I have seen, and the 
choice of Will Barker's story of Mr. Stef- 
ferud for this position is an especially 
happy one. The story is not only appro- 
priate but remarkably well written. Mr. 
Barker oby iously knows whereof he writes, 
and his ability to portray an inspiring 
character is well calculated to increase gen- 
eral interest in the field and particular 
interest in the publication which carries 
his work, 

Mrs. Walter Wheeler Cook 
Brinklow, Maryland 
(Turn to page 45) 
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F. R. DIMOND 


OF HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


“Because they are carried on the back leaving the men’s hands free 
for climbing ladders, etc. We use them for all Class A fires. They are 
| easy to get off the truck and on to the back of the men using them.” 


No. 90 INDIAN No. 80 INDIAN 


SLIDING PUMP TYPE LEVER TYPE PUMP 
¥ and Handle 


BOTH TYPES 
OF 
INDIAN 
FIRE 
PUMPS 
are approved by 
UNDERWRITERS’ 
LABORATORIES 





SEND FOR 
NEW CATALOG 


Fire Chiefs say INDIANS are "worth their weight in gold.” 


| D. B. SMITH & CO. 405 Main St., Utica 2, N.Y. THE LEADERS” 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCH: Hercules Equipment G Rubber Company, Inc., San Francisco 7, California 


: Fleck Bros. Limited C. E. Hickey & Sons, Ltd. Bison Hardware Co. 
ae ee Wennseue, ©. C., Canada Hamilton, Ont., Canada Toronto, Canada 
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FOREST SERVICE AND COOPERATIVE FORESTRY 


Editor: 

Your February editorial, “Let’s get the 
job done,” gave me something of a shock. 
I can’t agree to the extreme urgency you 
express for getting all our enormous acre- 
age of forest lands on a fully and continu- 
ously productive basis, including the 60 per- 
cent in small holdings. Your editorial per- 
petuates the old timber famine prediction 
under another name. 

What basis is there for your statement 
that wood requirements will double in 50 
years? Such a statement should be qualified 
as to the form of the wood. Our require- 
ments for lumber actually have dropped in 


the past 60 years. Our pulpwood require- 
ments, however, have increased and there 
is sound belief that they will continue to 


increase. Lumber requirements, in my 
opinion, will hold fairly steady, and will 
probably never exceed 40 billion feet per 
year. A large part of the pulpwood require- 
ment is met from woods and mill wastes 
and, increasingly, from thinnings. This part 
calls for no increase in the number of acres 
actually cut. It is the kind of highly de- 
sirable closer utilization that foresters have 
prayed for for half a century. 

For more than 300 years we have had 
lumber from old growth trees—clear, fine- 
grained lumber available in all widths. This 
is the kind that was so eagerly sought after, 
and still is, that the knotty, or common, 
grades had often to be manufactured at a 
loss or sent to the refuse fire. This kind of 
lumber had a wide range of utility. It 
could be used for any product or service to 
which wood was suited. The common 
grades, however, have a narrow though im- 
portant range of uses. 

It is only for a few uses that the clear 
grades are absolutely necessary—such uses 
as interior trim, paneling, fine furniture 
veneers and a few others when the beauty 
and warmth of woods are factors in making 
a choice of materials. We still use some 
lumber that is of a higher grade than is 
necessary, merely because of choice. The 
volume of such use has dropped because 
of price. Price of the upper grades is like- 
ly to go still higher and thus divert one’s 
choice to the lower grades. If the lower 
grades meet the utility needs, such a diver- 
sion is desirable. 

We have lived for 350 years on a surplus 
of quality lumber, a surplus made possible 
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by centuries of natural forest development 
unaccompanied by large scale lumbering. 

We will never again see such high qual- 
ity, high utility lumber, in such quantity 
as we had in the past. No matter what 
kind of forestry is practiced, assuming that 
we will practice forestry like we practice 
farming—on a practical cost basis—we will 
not produce the same great volume of per- 
cent of upper grades. I do believe, how- 
ever, that where selective cutting can be 
practiced, we will always be able to pro- 
duce the amount of upper grades actually 
needed and for purposes for which only 
these grades are suitable. 

We are using more of each tree than ever 
before for lumber alone; the percentage 
can be raised still more. This again reduces 
the forest acreage involved. We could save 
another great volume by penalizing the 
thick circular head-saws, when not used 
solely for breaking down logs into cants. 

If wood were still the dominant building 
material it once was, our annual consump- 
tion would be well above 100 billion board 
feet per year. But it no longer has that 
status. Substitutes, many of them superior 
to wood in some respects, have cut deeply 
into the consumption of wood. And they 
will cut still more deeply. To guess other- 
wise is self-deception. Plastics, synthetic 
lumber made from mill wastes, plywood 
with plastic overlays, and the light metals, 
have displaced wood in many categories of 
uses. These materials are getting more 
abundant and better every year. Some are 
made from sawmill leftovers and compete 
with the sawmill’s major product. 

I am reminded of what happened to 
steel. It is vastly superior to what we called 
steel 50 years ago. The gas and diesel en- 
gines, modern steam turbines and soon the 
gas turbine and more jets would not have 
been possible without the improvements in 
iron and its alloys. Fifty years ago the 
diesel engine was believed to be thorough- 
ly. practical if and when steels could be 
made that would withstand the high tem- 
peratures. Some of the improvements in 
metals were originally thought by _pessi- 
mists to be impossible. Yet they came. The 
same should be true of plastics. I feel con- 
fident that technologists and scientists will 
soon be making plastic sheets and shapes 
that possess much of the toughness, shock 
resistance and hardness of metals. Gener- 


ally, they will not need metal’s ductility 
and malleability but these properties, no 
doubt, also can be realized. Thus, the pros- 
pective increased requirements for materials 
in general can be met even better than 
now from these improved materials. And 
wood will be further replaced. And so will 
metals! Present and forthcoming substi- 
tutes will continue to provide a damper on 
increased requirements for wood in the 
form of lumber. 

Another factor that must not be over- 
looked is the strong possibility of a more 
realistic world-wide attitude toward popula- 
tion increases. What kind of a place would 
the U. S. be in the year 2000 if our popu- 
lation should exceed 300,000,000, as some 
good experts predict? Will it be the kind 
of country that can offer the good life we 
have heard so much about in the past 2 
years, or will there be crowding like in 
China and India? If the population dou- 
bles by 2000, why should it not double 
again by 2050 or earlier? Doubling 300 
million would make 600 million! Some 
countries—India and China—and some few 
people in the U. S. are thinking in terms 
of population control. Although this is 
purely a sociological matter, it has promise 
of impact on lumber requirements. 

If my own appraisal of the situation is 
correct, then I think it dangerous to throw 
new scares into the public’s mind as to @ 
timber famine. No one yet has suffered a 
shortage of lumber in this country. If there 
were a shortage, its effect would be felt by 
the timberland owner—large and_ small. 
There has been no such effect yet except in 
the case of pulp and paper companies and 
the more far-sighted among lumbermen 
who are anticipating closer utilization i 
the future as more pulp mills are needed. 
These pulp mills will not be built until the 
requirements, or markets, for paper and 
paper products have increased enough to 
justify additional plant capacity. 

To work on the small forest owner to en 
courage him to practice good forest man- 
agement is a worthy effort if it is confined 
to specific localities and to only those own 
ers who are genuinely interested and care 
to take the chance. To take on the entire 
class of small owners would be a waste of 
money and would further reduce their Te 
gard for economists and technicians. One 


(Turn to page 49) 
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‘Airlift’ of Dow chemicals releases pines for more profit 


This airplane’s mission is profit. It’s applying a vegetation 
control Dow chemical to knock out overtopping hardwoods 
and permit the harvesting of more pine sawtimber or pulp- 
wood . . . earlier. 

Aerial application of Esteron® 245 O.S. is the low-cost way 
to speed up the growing schedule of young pines. It’s easier 
and faster, too. But you won’t have to sacrifice results. Not 
when you specify that your aerial applicator use this proved 
Dow product. 


Esteron 245 O.S., Radapon®, Kuron® and other Dow chemi- 


cals have become indispensible tools of modern forest man- 
agement. They can double pine growth. They make harvest- 
ing easier. They keep roads, lanes and communication lines 
clear. 

See why one forester with 125,000 acres under his care 
states: “Present operations could not be carried on without 
chemicals”. Get your free copy of More Timber . . . Faster 
by writing to: THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural 
Chemical Sales Dept., Midland, Michigan. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
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President Eisenhower presented 
award to Don Johnston (center) 
after Presidential Ass’t Adams 
(left) read the award citation 





President Eisenhower, Secretaries Benson and Seaton praise 1957 fire 
and tree planting records; Distinguished Service Awards made to 
The American Forestry Association, AFPI, and the Advertising Coun- 
cil. Forest Service Chief McArdle urges even more intensive campaign 


1) RESIDENT EISENHOWER 
& planted a scarlet oak on the 
White House lawn on May 8, in 
honor of Theodore Roosevelt’s cen- 
tennial, and the Departments of 
Agriculture and Interior and the 
state foresters paid tribute to im- 
pressive gains in forest fire control 
and tree planting. 

According to the Forest Service, 
forest fires were held to a record low 


of 83,400 nationwide in 1957, break- 


ing the 100,000 mark for the first 
time. Last year’s record compares 


After Smokey was rescued from fire in 


1950, 4-year old Judy took care of him 


ee | 
ANOTHER 30 MILLION ACRES 


WILL BURN THIS YEAR — 


with 143,000 forest fires in 1956 and 
200,800 ten years ago in 1947. 

In praising gains in both forest 
fire control and tree planting, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said he had been 
informed the United States is now 
reforesting at the rate of one billion 
trees a year—which means “that 
every second, night and day, the year 
round, 30 trees are planted.” 

Honored for the work of their 
respective organizations in further- 
ing forest fire control were Don P. 
Johnston, of Wake Forest, North 


Smokey looks fit as a fiddle today in 
his residence in Washington, D. C. Zoo 


Carolina, president of The American 
Forestry Association; John Veach, of 
Asheville, North Carolina, president 
of American Forest Products Indus- 
tries, Inc.; and John Sterling, of 
New York City, chairman of the 
board of the Advertising Council, 
Inc. Smokey Bear statuettes were 
presented to all three national lead- 
ers. 

In making the presentation to 
President Johnston, Governor Sher- 
man Adams, the assistant to the Pres- 
ident and a long-time member of 


Judy Bell, now 12, receives “Smokey” 
from President on the White House lawn 
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The American Forestry Association, 
said it was a pleasant duty for him 
to make such an award as “one old 
woodsman to another.” 

Gov. Adams said, ““The American 
Forestry Association has for more 
than half a century represented the 
American people in the fields of pro- 
tection and wise use of our nation’s 
natural resources. The spectacular 
forest fire prevention record in 1957 
can, in a large measure, be traced 
to our association’s efforts in arous- 
ing the American people to the need 
for reducing the terrific losses due to 
forest fires. 

“I am proud to share in this 
achievement because I am an active 
member of The American Forestry 
Association,” Gov. Adams said. “I 
am glad to have this opportunity to 
talk about what our organization 
has done in preventing forest fires. 
_“The American Forestry Associa- 
tion has been especially active in 
fire prevention in the South. In 1928, 
the AFA pioneered extensively in 
the activation of the Dixie Crusader 
program—the first organized forest 
fire prevention effort in the South. 
Their caravans spread the message 
throughout the entire region. This 
good work had its effects in other 
Parts of our nation. 

(Turn to page 41) 
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President Eisenhower told the group assembled for ceremony that we are now 
planting one billion trees a year—or thirty trees a second around the clock 


Award winners gathered by tree honoring Theodore Roosevelt: (1.) Don John- 
ston, AFA, Judy Bell, John Veach, AFPI, John Sterling, Advertising Council 
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Dr. Richard E. McArdle, chief, U. S. Forest Service, one of 10 selected from nearly 100 nominees from 31 government agencies 


MeArdle Cited As 
Outstanding Career Man 


R. RICHARD E. McARDLE, 
Chief of the Forest Service of 
the Department of Agriculture, on 
May 5 was honored by the National 
Civil Service League as one of the 
ten outstanding career men in gov- 
ernment service. The League is a 
non-partisan citizens’ organization 
originally formed to fight the spoils 
system in government and now de- 
voted to improving the civil service 
system at both the state and national 
levels. 

Other recipients of the award 
were: Miss Marjorie M. Whiteman, 
Department of State; James O. 
Riley, Post Office Department; 
Livingston T. Merchant, Depart- 
ment of State; Dr. John M. Ide, De- 
partment of the Navy; Dr. Hugh H. 
Dryden, National Advisory Com- 


mittee for Aeronautics; Ewan 
Clague, Department of Labor; Wil- 
liam D. Carey, Bureau of Budget; 
Robert M. Ball, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare; 
and Harry J. Anslinger, Department 
of the Treasury. 

A veteran of 34 years of govern- 
ment work, Dr. McArdle was selected 
from nearly 100 nominees from 31 
federal agencies for his “compe- 
tence, efficiency, character, and con- 
tinuity of service.” 

The award to Dr. McArdle was 
made by Nicholas Kelley, president 
of the League, who said the Forest 
Service Chief is a product “of one 
of the federal government’s most 
renowned career services.” 

Dr. McArdle has done a great 
deal to assure the conservation, the 


wise use of the nation’s forests, Mr. 
Kelley said. “He has been a US. 
advisor and delegate to key inter- 
national conferences on natural re- 
sources. His ability to create friendly 
and effective cooperation between 
industry, the states, and the federal 
government is recognized.” 

In a brief acceptance talk, Dr. 
McArdle told the audience he 
hoped it would remember that it 
was “not looking at just one man. 
Actually, it was looking at “more 
than 10,000 people in the Forest 
Service” whose loyalty and efficiency 
made such an award possible, the 
Chief declared. 

Extremely well-liked by Forest 
Service employees throughout the 
country (a fact recognized by Prest- 


(Turn to page 60) 
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By ALBERT G. HALL 


SENATE PASSAGE OF THE "SEATON BILL" TO AMEND THE KLAMATH TERMINATION ACT came as a sur- 





prise to many persons who believed that the measure was bottled up in the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. Within three days, however, after 
the Senate Committee reported the bill with amendments it was passed without a 
dissenting voice being heard from the floor. The future of the bill now rests 
with the House. Hearings have been started by the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, and it is now predicted that the bill will be enacted in 
some form this session as tremendous public support is now being generated for 
the measure. Thus, the stage is being set for the offering of the Klamath as- 
sets, first to private purchasers under the terms of the proposed amendment, 
and for federal purchase if private buyers do not pay at least the appraised 
prices of the timberlands and enter into a 100-year sustained-yield covenant. 
Indications are that there will be few, if any, private bidders. The Senate 
amendments to the administration's bill set a limit of $90,000,000 for the as- 
sets of 77.5 percent of the Tribe which has elected to withdraw. The Senate 
also set the date for federal purchase at January l, 1961. 


THERE IS STILL TIME FOR ALTERNATE PROPOSALS TO BE MADE FOR THE DISPOSITION OF THE KLA- 





MATH ASSETS. The termination act (Public Law 587, 83rd Congress) has been 
amended once; the Seaton bill would constitute the second amendment. With the 
extension of the final disposition until 1961, there is still an opportunity for 
other solutions to be developed and put through the Congress. Time is short for 
this Congress, but there will be 1959 and 1960—two full years before final ac- 
tion will be taken. At the first day of the House hearings on the measure, it 
was apparent that some Representatives are doubtful as to the wisdom of follow- 
ing the bill as amended by the Senate. Under-Secretary of the Interior Hatfield 
Chilson suggested a number of amendments which if adopted by the House would 
send the bill back to the Senate. 





IF THE SEATON BILL OR OTHER AMENDMENT IS NOT ENACTED before August 13, some 3.5 billion 





SPURRED 


board feet of pine timber and 1.4 million cords of pulpwood and the land on 
which they occur will be offered to the highest bidders, with restrictions, un- 
der the terms of the termination act. The present act provides that the land 
and timber be sold within a two-year period. Tribal timberland and marsh assets 
have been appraised at $119,758,029. An election among the Klamath Indians shows 
that 77.3 percent will withdraw from the Tribe, and that about $92,573,000 will 
be necessary to provide the withdrawing Indians their fair share of the assets. 
The $90,000,000 provided in the amended S. 3051 would permit the federal govern- 
ment to pay the appraised price for the marsh, timber and range lands, leaving 

a small portion of the forced=-sale assets which are not needed for conservation 
purposes to be sold under competitive bid and without restriction. Forest lands 
proposed to be purchased under the bill would become part of the national for- 
est system, and the marsh lands would be administered by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 


BY THE TIMBER RESOURCE REVIEW REPORT, in which Forest Service Chief Richard E. 
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McArdle stated: "What we do in the next 10 or 20 years will determine whether we 
shall grow timber to enable our children and their children to enjoy the timber 
abundance that we ourselves know," members of the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs have suggested that Secretary of Agriculture Benson prepare 
a departmental report on "legislation now enacted at the Federal and State lev- 
els as well as additional legislation and authorizations which the Congress and 


(Turn to next page) 








WASHINGTON LOOKOUT—(Continued) 


the several States could consider and would insure a national forestry program 
now to assure our wood needs by the year 2000." On the other hand, basing its 
conclusions on the same report, the Forest Industries Council has stated, "Tim- 
ber growth in the United States for the past ten years has been more than ade- 
quate to meet increased demands of an expanding population; the outlook for for. 
est growth in the years ahead also appears good." 


FOREST RESEARCH FUNDS WERE INCREASED $4,600,000 BY THE SENATE in its action on the ap- 





propriations bill for the Department of the Interior and Related Agencies. This 
bill includes Forest Service appropriations. Earmarking its increases for spe- 
cific projects, the Senate added $425,000 for forest genetics, seed and plant- 
ing research; $730,000 for timber management research; $92,000 for range man- 
agement and wildlife habitat research; $390,000 for watershed management re- 
search; $200,000 for forest fire research; $93,000 for forest insect research; 
$20,000 for economic research; $150,000 for forest utilization research; and 
$2,500,000 for the construction of research facilities. 


THE SENATE ALSO ADDED $3,000,000 to Forest Service funds for recreation and other public 





A_ STUDY 


uses of national forests, $1,500,000 for national forest reforestation and stand 
improvement, $500,000 for range improvements, $1,000,000 for soil and water man- 
agement on national forests, $500,000 for land utilization projects, $250,000 
for forest fire protection, and $3,750,000 for structural improvements. An ad- 
ditional $1,000,000 was allowed for insect and disease control, and $300,000 for 
land acquisition in the Superior National Forest. Funds for forest roads and 
trails were raised to $27,000,000 (The House figure was $23,750,000). The 
$1,000,000 deleted by the House from the Clarke-McNary tree planting program was 
restored by the Senate, and the Senate allowed $500,000 in addition for assist- 
ance to the states in tree planting as authorized under the Agriculture Act of 
1956—on the latter item there was no budget request, and the House has proposed 
nothing. The Senate also allowed a $500,000 increase for the forestry activi- 
ties of the Bureau of Land Management, and an additional $250,000 for fire pro- 
tection facilities for BLM lands in Alaska. The differences between the House 
and Senate versions of the appropriations bill are now being resolved by a con- 


ference committee, but it is expected that most of the Senate increases will 
be sustained. 


OF THE EFFECTS OF INSECTICIDES, HERBICIDES AND FUNGICIDES upon fish and wildlife 





may be authorized this year. The Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has reported favorably on S. 2447, a bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to undertake continuing studies "for the purpose of 
preventing losses of those invaluable natural resources following spraying and 
to provide basic data on the various chemical controls so that forests, crop- 
lands and marshes can be sprayed with minimum losses of fish and wildlife." 


THE MOST VITAL PIECE OF WATER LEGISLATION SINCE THE ENACTMENT OF THE RECLAMATION LAW OF 





1902, is Senator Anderson's characterization of S. J. Res. 135 to provide for 
demonstration plants for production from seas or other saline waters, water 
suitable for agricultural purposes. As reported by the New Mexico Senator for 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, the measure authorizes an appro- 
priation of $10 million for the construction of three sea-water-conversion plants 
of l-million-gallon daily capacity, and two brackish-water conversion plants of 
250,000-gallon-capacity. If successful in demonstrating that useful water can 
be produced at reasonable cost, the program may help to alleviate the growing 
problem of water supply for both agricultural and industrial uses. 


A FORESTRY SCHOLARSHIP FOR STUDENTS FROM THE WASHINGTON, D. C. AREA will be administered 





by the Washington Section of the Society of American Foresters as a memorial to 
the late G. Harris Collingwood, internationally-known and respected forester. 
Prior to his sudden death, April 2, the former chief forester for The American 


Forestry Association had been active in promoting an annual scholarship award 
as an activity of the Section. 
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A MIGHTY BIG 


Addressing the Fourth American Forest Congress in 
1953, Gov. Sherman Adams, the Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, told the assembled foresters and laymen, “If you 
foresters . . . don’t go to work and get what you think 
you ought to have for the benefit of your forest pro- 
gram, you haven’t got the gumption that I think you 
have.” 

Coming from a woods-wise forestry veteran like Gov. 
Adams (he’s a member of both The American Forestry 
Association and the Society of American Foresters) 
these words carried weight in AFA circles. Why not 
step up the drive for prudent forestry appropriations 
on public lands, staff members reasoned. Forestry is a 
paying business, and it can be made an even bigger 
paying business. Therefore, wise appropriations as 
requested by competent professionals actually should 
be regarded as sound investments that pay dividends. 

Commenting on this line of reasoning, President 
Don P. Johnston and board members said, “Alright, 
but just remember one thing. Forestry is indeed a 
business, and those men in the administration and 
over in Congress are business men. All the various 
forest programs including recreation are fine, but re- 
member that it is the business of forestry that must be 
the prime mover here. Forestry on public lands should 
be second to none. But to practice forestry you need 
roads which are the key to intensive forest manage- 
ment. The reason the harvest of tree crops on some 
of the forests isn’t up to the full allowable cut per- 
mitted under sustained yield is due to the fact there 
aren’t enough roads. In going after more money for 
forest programs, you’ve got to get those roads built, 
you've got to get that allowable cut up, and you've 
got to manage more land intensively. Otherwise, you 
may go back to those business men some spring and 
find that the well has dried up.” 

To put teeth into this line of reasoning AFA’s 
board in 1955 passed a resolution stating that in- 
creased appropriations requested for national forests 
programs should be on the basis that every effort be 
made to sell the full allowable cut on each forest. 
Again, in supporting a bill introduced by Senator 
Morse last year calling for more access road construc- 
tion, the board urged that Congress appropriate 35 
million dollars annually for such construction in a 
renewed effort to get the cut up and to bring a greater 
degree of forest management to millions of roadless 
acres. 

As a result of generous Congressional support this 
year, it now appears that this annual amount may in- 
deed be realized—or close to it—which brought Presi- 
dent Don P. Johnston to town last month to remind 
the staff that it had “some unfinished business to at- 
tend to.” 

“You've been campaigning to get the job done on 
the small woodlands and that’s fine,” the President 
said. “But I say let’s get the job done on the na- 
tional forests too. And what I would like to see is a 
Mission 66 or an Operation Outdoors to get those 
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GAP TO PLUG! 


roads built in the shortest possible time with goals 
and target dates set and given widespread publicity. 

“The Forest Service has got everything going for it 
now,” President Johnston said. “As Senator Hayden 
told you (See page 14) we can’t expect trained pro- 
fessional men and their families to live in shacks, and 
it now appears that an adequate housing program will 
be undertaken. But the big payoff on these house- 
keeping improvements must be more access roads and 
a real effort to reach the full allowable cut. And in 
view of the action by Congress I sincerely believe that 
The American Forestry Association, the Forest Serv- 
ice, and the appropriate industry advisory committees 
everywhere now have a solemn obligation to work to- 
gether in charting, organizing and following through 
on a sound program that will put those roads where 
they are needed most in the shortest possible time. As 
a starter it might be a good idea to show what the 
harvest cut is at present in each of the regions and 
how big the gap is between what they are cutting and 
what we ought to be cutting.” 

According to a Forest Service report prepared at the 
request of the National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and covering the fiscal year 1956, those figures 
are as follows: Region 1 (Northern) allowable cut 
906,000,000 board feet, volume cut 944,348,000 board 
feet; Region 2 (Rocky Mountain) allowable 510,900,- 
000, volume 280,746,000; Region 3 (Southwestern) al- 
lowable 372,900,000, volume 308,148,000; Region 4 
(Intermountain) allowable 499,700,000, volume 293,- 
791,000; Region 5 (California) allowable 1,353,200,- 
000, volume 1,055,705,000; Region 6 (Pacific North- 
west) allowable 3,022,500,000, volume 2,632,882,000; 
Region 7 (Eastern) allowable 206,500,000, volume 111,- 
228,000; Region 8 (Southern) allowable 739,500,000, 
volume 709,201,000; Region 9 (North Central) allow- 
able 475,700,000, volume 324,893,000; Region 10 (Alas- 
ka) allowable 930,500,000, volume 219,337,000. 

In studying these figures with interest the President 
said he felt the Forest Service should be complimented 
on the very real progress that this report shows over 
previous years. “But there’s still a mighty big gap to 
plug, and the time has now come to get busy and plug 
it. There shouldn’t be any more excuses now. It’s up 
to us to really start producing results. By all means, 
let’s get the job done on these small woodlands in 
the most effective manner possible. But what I’m say- 
ing is let’s not stop there. Let’s get the job done every- 
where. Remember that one of the big planks in our 
forest program is to ‘improve the national timber crop 
in volume and quality to a degree sufficient to wipe 
out all deficits and build up a reserve. This can be 
accomplished practically and economically by utiliz- 
ing more fully the productive capacity of our public 
and private forest lands.’ ”’ 

Having spoken his mind, President Johnston walked 
over to the White House and accepted a Distinguished 
Service Award from his old friends, President Eisen- 
hower and Governor Adams. 








Theodore Roosevelt (1.) with Gifford Pinchot on inland waterway inspection, 1907 
























































HEODORE ROOSEVELT be. 

gan life well equipped to start 
on the road to some kind of great- 
ness. He was stimulated by physical 
handicaps and endowed with the 
vast energy common to the Roosevelt 
tribe. He was a puny, asthmatic 
child, and so extremely nearsighted 
that, as he says in his autobiography, 
“the only things I could study were 
those I ran against or stumbled 
over.” For the same reason he could 
not take part in the ordinary child- 
ren’s games, and he became deeply 
involved in the habit of reading 
books before he was given glasses, at 
the age of about fourteen, and sud- 
denly saw the outside world. 

Young Theodore’s first contact 
with what we now call “wildlife” was 
a dead seal laid out on a slab of wood 
in a market on Broadway. This was 
big enough to see, and it thrilled him 
with the salt tang of direct touch 
with the adventure stories he had 
been reading in his restricted, half- 
blind personal world. He started his 
natural history career by solemnly 
measuring the animal and making 
a record of the data. From then on 
he planned to be a naturalist and 
studied eagerly the available books 
that told about animals, birds, and 
outdoor adventure. 

In his teens Theodore thought and 
acted like a scientist rather than 
what nature lovers of today would 
call a ‘“‘conservationist.” At thirteen 
he took lessons in taxidermy, and 
after he got his glasses he shot as 
many different kinds of birds and 
animals as he could, and preserved 
their skins. These he later gave to 
the American Museum in New York 
and to the Smithsonian, where of 
course they were respectfully received. 

The other important feature of 
this stage in his development was 4 
chance encounter in a stage coach in 
the Maine woods. On the coach 
were a couple of normal boys who 
observed that he was a weakling, pes 
tered him into trying to fight, and 
then held him off in a state of rag- 
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ing frust ation. This incident, as he 
reported in later years, did him real 
good. He set out to learn to box, 
and a couple of years later, in a box- 
ing-class contest, had the surprise and 
pleasure of winning a pewter mug 
by beating a couple of lads even less 
hardy than himself. Slowly and pain- 
fully he also learned to ride a horse 
across country without falling off at 
every jump. He never became a star 
athlete, but by the time he was 
through Harvard in 1880 he had 
grown into a rather short, wiry young 
man a good deal more formidable 
than he looked. In later years, with 
ranch experience in the West, polo 
playing at Oyster Bay, and big-game 
hunting in the wilderness, he thick- 
ened up and became the stocky, 
strenuous character whose toothy pic- 
ture is familiar to posterity. 
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T.R.’s equipment for a consuming 
interest in conservation, then, in- 
cluded a fairly intensive scientific 
knowledge of wildlife, especially 
birds, mammals, and “the more for- 
midable or interesting reptiles and 
fishes.” It also included an intimate 
knowledge of woodcraft and trail- 
craft, gained in some of the roughest 
country from Maine and the Adiron- 
dacks to the western plains and the 
Rockies, where he had gone in search 
of health and hardihood and had 
gained also a deep love for the un- 
spoiled forest, range, and upland 
watershed. 

Finally, to go back to a considera- 
tion of the equipment with which 
he was born, he was by family, like 
his younger cousin Franklin, a mem- 
ber of what in England is called the 
landed gentry. Whatever may have 








David Cushman Coyle 
AVID Cushman Coyle is a noted au- 


thor and lecturer. A graduate of 
Princeton University and Rennselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Mr. Coyle became 
interested in the conservation movement 
in the early 1930’s. Because of the Engi- 
neering Society’s interest in the Hoover 
plan for public works to curtail the de- 
pression, he went to Washington in 1931, 
and began his long career of writing on 
public affairs. Mr. Coyle has contributed 
numerous articles to national magazines 
and has written many books. His most 
recent book is Conservation, An Ameri- 
can Story of Conflict and Accomplish- 
ment. Mr. Coyle’s other books are Waste, 
Why Pay Taxes, Age Without Fear, The 
American Way (Harper prize Volume, 
1938), Our Forests, and Land of Hope. 





been the limitations of the old feudal 
system, one of its virtues was a tradi- 
tion of handing down the land un- 
damaged to the heir. In America 
that tradition was found among 
Dutch patroons and Southern 
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RIENDS of forestry are legion in 

the House and Senate on both 
sides of the aisle; but one of the 
staunchest of them all for the longest 
period of time is Senator Carl Hay- 
den, of Arizona, Dean of the Con- 
gress in point of service, and the 
chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

Senator Hayden was born in 
Tempe, Maricopa County, on Octo- 
ber 2, 1877. His father was a mer- 
chant and flour miller. After attend- 
ing the Normal School of Arizona 
at Tempe and Leland Stanford Jun- 
ior University in California, Senator 
Hayden followed his father into the 
flour milling business, then entered 
politics in 1904 when he was a dele- 
gate to the Democratic National 
Convention at St. Louis. 

Upon the admission of Arizona as 
a State in the Union, he was elected 
to the Sixty-second and to seven suc- 
ceeding Congresses and served from 
1912 to 1927 with one interruption 
—service as major in the infantry in 
World War I. In 1926, he was nom- 
inated for the Senate, was elected for 
the term commencing March 4, 1927, 
and was re-elected in 1932, 1938, 
1944, 1950 and again in 1956. Thus 
Senator Hayden’s service in both 
Houses of Congress totals 46 years. 

There were foresters in Arizona 
who said that so far as they were 
aware, Senator Hayden never made 
speeches other than those of the “few 
words” variety. When home, they 
reported he has a habit of rambling 
around the state dropping in at their 
offices anytime, unannounced, to dis- 
cuss forestry and related matters. 

“He likes to see what’s going on 
for himself,” one forester said. 

However, Senator Hayden said 
later the report that he never made 
speeches was not quite factual. “I 
}Ust don’t make long-winded 
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speeches,” he amended. “But there 
are tacts the people must be told 
from time to time.” 

In a recent interview, Senator 
Hayden pretty much summed up his 
views on forestry when he said, “For- 
estry is a paying business today, On 
the national forests, for example, re- 
ceipts have climbed from some 60 
million dollars to 110 million in just 
a few years. This means that wise 
appropriations for forestry are no 
burden on the taxpayer.” 

Moreover, the public has become 
aware of the fact that forestry is a 
going business, he continued. What 
is primarily responsible for this 
growing awareness? Personally, he 
attributes it to the torrent of people 
who have been visiting national for- 
ests in recent years. 

“There, they see forests being 
used,” he said. “They see them be- 
ing used for recreation, for water- 
shed development, for wildlife and 
for the production of lumber. Also 
they see the damage caused by forest 
fires and other causes. As a result, 
there is now general recognition that 
national forests are a national asset 
in all respects and they are greatly 
needed by the American people.” 

One reason that forestry is a going 
business today is the fact that forests 
are managed by professional forest- 
ers who know their business, Senator 
Hayden said. 

“These forestry people go to 
schools. They are trained men. 
Pinchot set it up and today these 
trained men are working not only 
on federal forests but also on state 
and private forests. Some of the 
states today are stepping in and do- 
ing a magnificent job—backing up 
what is already being done on the 
federal lands.” 

At this point, Senator Hayden 
drew a comparison between the type 
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of untrained but nevertheless woods- 
wise pioneers who helped preserve 
the forests in the early days and the 
college-trained men who are manag- 
ing them for use today. 

“You just can’t expect a cultured 
man who graduates from one of 
those schools to take his family out 
on a national forest and live in one 
of those shacks,” Senator Hayden 
said. “If you put him and his family 
in one of those shacks you just can’t 
expect him to be very keen about it. 
We are trying to build some decent 
homes for those men and their fam- 
ilies, not too expensive, but ade- 
quate to keep professional men on 
the scene and interested.” 

That the day of the shack for pro- 
fessional personnel on national for- 
ests is doomed became manifest this 
year when the House approved $8,- 
610,000 for housekeeping, which sum 
was upped by the Senate to $12,360,- 
000. The conference committee final- 
ly agreed on $10,390,000, or an in- 
crease of $3,280,000 over last year. 
This is quite remarkable when it is 
recalled that until comparatively re- 
cently nothing was appropriated for 
housing. A prime mover in the new 
look at these matters is the senior 
Senator from Arizona. From now on 
the public’s forestry professionals are 
going to live in a reasonable degree 
of comfort, also their wives and chil- 
dren! Is it any wonder that public 
foresters from one end of the country 
to the other today bless the name of 
Senator Carl Hayden. 

In addition to keeping the profes- 
sional foresters on the forest, Senator 
Hayden believes that more roads 
and trails should be constructed 
since these thoroughfares represent 
the means by which more timber can 
be harvested under sustained yield 
which in turn means more income 
for both the federal and county 




















treasuries. “I told Benson (Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson) _ this 
soon after he took over,” Senator 
Hayden stressed. “I told him let’s 
get these roads opened up.” 

Just how big a business public 
forestry is today is reflected by the 
Congressional Record of Wednesday, 
April 30, which shows 17 solid pages 
devoted to Senate consideration of 
forestry appropriations and includes 
learned discussions by such men as 
Senator Stennis on such topics as 
genetics. As chairman of the power- 
ful Appropriations Committee it is 
Senator Hayden’s duty to shepherd 
forestry appropriations through and 
perhaps it is these annual floor dis- 
cussions as documented by the Rec- 
ord that constitute his greatest for- 
estry monument. 

Few people have any real knowl- 
edge of the vast amount of time and 
study that goes into the fashioning 
of a forestry appropriations bill and 
we asked Senator Hayden to outline 
the procedure for us. 

It starts, the Senator told us, when 
the Agriculture Department asks the 
Forest Service what it would like to 
have. Then the Bureau of the Budg- 
et sets the total ceiling—which stipu- 
lates how much money there will be 
nationally for everything with Agri- 
culture entitled to so much of this 
sum. Since the needs advanced are 
always more than amount available, 
the department has to trim down. 

Next, the department takes its 
budget to the Budget Bureau; and 
after a series of hearings, it is ap- 
proved and sent to the 50-member 
House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, which is divided into 10 sub- 
committees of five members each— 
three of the majority and two of the 
minority party. 

“They really work it over,” Sen- 
ator Hayden commented. “They are 
very careful over there—they not 
only ask about the new proposed 
budget: requests but they ask “What 
did you do with the money we gave 
you last year?’ Most of the House 
people are experts—they’ve been 
working on appropriation matters 
for a long time and remember, un- 
like the Senate, the House Commit- 
tee members serve on only one com- 
mittee—appropriations—whereas we 
have only 23 members on the Senate 
committee and all of these members 
also serve on other committees. 

“Consequently, the House com- 
mittee does a better job than the 
Senate. They have the time, for one 
thing. They are thoroughly familiar 
with all the workings of the various 
government agencies. After careful 
consideration of the facts, the House 
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subcommittees act and then the full 
committee acts. Then their bill 
comes over to us. 

‘“The Senate committee is a sort 
of appeal place,” Senator Hayden 
continued. “The various depart- 
ments come in and ask us to con- 
sider restoring certain cuts. Then 
you people come in. Your man 
(Chief Forester Kenneth B. Pome- 
roy) was up here. We make a few 
suggested revisions, pass the bill and 
then it goes to the conference com- 
mittee consisting of members of both 
Houses. They get together, the bill 
is passed, and it goes to the Presi- 
dent.” 

This year, the forestry bill ap- 
proved by the House for the Depart- 
ments of the Interior and Agricul- 
ture and related agencies was $413,- 
145,600. This amount was increased 
by the Senate Committee by $75,- 
794,350 and it includes more money 
for such things as research, access 
roads construction, housing for for- 
estry personnel, and_ recreational 
development. The Record shows, 
for instance, that following reports 
by Senators Stennis and Fulbright 
on the importance of research, that 
Senator Hayden announced that the 
committee was recommending an ad- 
ditional $4,600,000 for this purpose 
over the budget estimate. These pro- 
posed increases cut across the whole 
field of resources and would beef up 
research projects in genetics, wildlife, 
recreation, grazing, insects and dis- 
ease control, economic problems in- 
herent in forestry, orchards and nurs- 
eries. 

While the Senator deprecates his 
own efforts in shepherding a bill that 
includes 1001 items of detail by say- 
ing, “you get familiar with it,” the 
Record of April 30 shows that he 
answered questions posed by his col- 
leagues ranging from asbestos and 
fluorspar to Indian education and 
recreation on both national parks 
and forests and fire in Alaska. These 
questions are fielded by Senator 
Hayden with the deftness of a star 
shortstop with an economy of words 
and motion that is just short of 
phenomenal. 

How does he do it? One colleague 
attributed it to “experience, a tre- 
mendous grasp of detail and most 
important of all—knowing his sub- 
ject cold.” 

One imagines that conservation 
pioneers of 50 years ago would mar- 
vel at the knowledge of conservation 
affairs displayed not only by a Senate 
appropriations chairman but also by 
the members of the Senate them- 
selves. On April 30, Senators Ful- 
bright, Stennis, Thye, Case, Wil- 









liams, Dworshak, Mundt, Proxniire, 
Humphrey, Neuberger, Morse, \at. 
kins, Cooper and Yarborough dis. 
coursed at length on some aspect of 
conservation affairs at one point or 
another in an exhibition that clearly 
showed that when it comes to con- 
servation, no matter which side of 
the aisle members are from, they're 
for it. Their attitude tends to re. 
flect the chairman’s view, that for- 
estry is a “going business” today on 
public lands. 

In speaking of Southwest conserva- 
tion problems, Senator Hayden dis- 
played keen interest in Forest Serv- 
ice research on the Wet and Dry 
Beaver Creek watersheds in Arizona 
where experiments on water runoff 
are being carried on. 

Purpose of the research on these 
two comparable watersheds where 
rainfall is the same is to determine 
the amount of water runoff and how 
it can be stepped up consistent with 
sound conservation practices. On 
one of the watersheds, timber stand 
improvement is being carried on at 
higher elevations and at the lower 
elevations juniper and pijion is be- 
ing removed and areas converted to 
grass. In this way, the Service hopes 
to determine the relationship be- 
tween runoff and growth of trees and 
grasses. 

“We don’t want any ‘tin roof’ 
down there,” Senator Hayden 
stressed. “They did that in the Mid- 
dle East, Italy and Pakistan and we 
know what happened. They didn’t 
get runoff they got torrents. The 
trick is to maintain the growth of a 
proper cover and still step up the 
runoff that provides more needed 
water.” 

Like his other colleagues, Senator 
Hayden also expressed concern re- 
garding the Alaskan fire situation 
and pointed out that it was his un- 
derstanding the country is proving 
to be a valuable source of pulpwood. 

“IT haven’t been up there,” he said, 
“but it is my understanding they 
don’t have big trees like Oregon, for 
example, but they do have growth 
that makes excellent pulpwood. We 
ought to conserve it.” 

Senator Hayden, we learned, is 
tremendously admired by his Senate 
colleagues and this is also true of 
the heads of various government de- 
partments who come in contact with 
him in his capacity as appropriations 
chairman. The Senator’s “fairness” 
was praised by one department head. 
Another praised his incisiveness 1n 
“quickly getting to the heart of a 
problem.” 

Another simply said, “If I could 
name a mountain for him, I'd do it.” 
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S A professional group, we fores- 

ters have perhaps been over- 
modest about our work. I do not re- 
fer to our estimate of its importance, 
for of that there is no doubt, but 
rather to the personal rewards and 
satisfactions that go with it. True, 
no forester as such has made a for- 
tune in his profession as have engi- 
neers and lawyers. But we do all 
right; and, money aside, a profession 
more enthusiastic about its work 
would be hard to find. 

Nor is this enthusiasm difficult for 
the layman to understand. The 
physical and psychological make-up 
of man was formed during the mil- 
leniums when he was a_ hunter. 
Within him is a perennial call to the 
woods, fields, and waters that are his 
natural heritage. Response to this 
call is not exactly the equivalent of 
Play,” or of that much abused word 

recreation.” It is something deeper 
and far more satisfying. A lifelong 
and an intimate associatien with for- 
€sts is an enviable lot, and is, I be- 
lieve, the primary enticement that 
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The WV orld 1s his Oyster 


By HENRY S. KERNAN 


brings between eight hundred and a 
thousand young Americans into our 
forestry schools each year. 

The fact that few foresters actual- 
ly do live in the woods or engage in 
such roughshod activities as fighting 
fires or felling trees has probably not 
yet been made clear to the public. 
Perhaps if we did more to build up 
the more technical and administra- 
tive aspects of the profession, we 
would do better in attracting the 
very best young brains that our pro- 
fession and our country needs to car- 
ry on the vital work of managing our 
forest resources. But indeed the size 
and variety of the profession is ex- 
panding so fast that generalizations 
are likely to be outmoded every few 
years. 

For example, most young foresters 
nowadays need not spend so much 
time as they did decades ago at rudi- 
mentary and unremunerative work. 
Then a tour atop a firetower, in a 
Civilian Conservation Corps camp or 
with a construction gang was con- 
sidered as almost inevitable. At 


Yale’s Spring Camp in Louisiana in 
1941, a talent scout showed up and 
gave us a talk about work with his 
firm of consulting foresters, all over 
the South in rain or shine, through 
briar and bush. And, he added with 
a crashing anti-climax, you get two 
dollars a day every day in the week 
but one. But the country was already 
astir with rumors of war, and he got 
no takers. 

Comical as the offer may seem 
now, it was not unreasonable then. 
But I had seen the South. What I 
wanted most that spring was change 
and adventure under different skies 
and with different people. Seven ac- 
ademic years seem a long time in 
one’s teens and twenties, as indeed 
they are. That is the reason why I 
hitch-hiked home, riding when in- 
vited, but tramping mile after mile 
along the dusty roads of Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, and so on 
north. At least it was better than 
riding home on freight trains as I 
had done the summer before after 

(Turn to page 58) 
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Improved waterfowl habitat and food plot planting is included in several wildlife programs 
that have been launched by some branches of the Military on various installations in U. S. 


T LONG LAST one of the 
greatest wildlife potentials in 
the United States is beginning to be 
realized and appreciated. That po- 
tential represents the huge tracts of 
land under the administration and 
control of the Armed Forces. The 
precise amount of terrain available 
for wildlife use is unknown, but the 
Department of Defense controlled 
27,159,524 acres on June 30, 1957. 
Some of this land supports a nomi- 
nal wildlife population. A _ great 
deal of it could be made to support 
far more birds, animals and fish, if 
modern wildlife techniques are ap- 
plied. 
Currently the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service has a working agreement 
with the U. S. Air Force to instigate 


conservation programs on much of 
its 11 million acres. In the mean- 
time, certain branches of the Mili- 
tary have launched wildlife pro- 
grams in various parts of the coun- 
try. These programs definitely prove 
that conservation of natural re- 
sources can be successfully under- 
taken on lands controlled by the 
Armed _ Forces, despite drawbacks 
and obstacles engendered by the very 
nature of the use of these lands. 

I have personally inspected three 
such programs instigated by three 
different branches of the Military. 
The results of these programs are of 
great interest to sportsmen, and are 
of national significance in the over- 
all picture of conservation of nat- 
ural resources. 


First let us visit the tremendous 
U. S. Navy Ammunition Depot at 
McAlester, Oklahoma. 

Difficult as it may be to believe, 
the depot is a full-fledged wildlife 
refuge ranking in importance with 
some of the finest such areas admin- 
istered by the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service. As a matter of fact the 
important conservation program be- 
ing carried on there is headed by 
Earl Craven, manager of the nearby 
Tishomingo National Wildlife Ret- 
uge with the cooperation of the 
Oklahoma Game and Fish Depart 
ment. 

How an ammunition depot, with 
thousands of tons of explosives 
stored throughout its area, plus jet 
fuel and hundreds of miles of rail- 
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Deer herds on Eglin Air Base 
are among largest in Florida 


road tracks and roads, ever became 
a grade A wildlife refuge is almost 
beyond belief. But it is. I made a 
tour of McAlester recently with the 
express permission of the U. S. Navy, 
and learned facts that were as aston- 
ishing as they were heartening. 

The entire program started sev- 
eral years ago when the land com- 
prising the ammunition depot was 
acquired by the U. S. Navy. At the 
time, McAlester consisted of several 
thousands acres of beat up, eroded 
farm land plus a few dismal swamps 
—hardly an encouraging area for a 
wildlife preserve. A construction 
crew of civilians was hired to erect 
buildings, ammo dumps, build high- 
ways and lay railroad tracks. A most 
important part of the overall plan 


was an adequate system of fire con- 
trol. No one needs to be told what 
would happen if fire got out of hand 
on an ammunition depot. In the 
case of McAlester, a good sized 
chunk of Oklahoma would be blown 
off the map if all the live ammuni- 
tion and jet fuel stored there ever 
went off in one monumental con- 
flagration. 

It was the all important fire con- 
trol system that was the foundation 
of the conservation program. In 
charge of the civilian crew of work- 
ers was Dewey Johnson, an ardent 
and practical conservationist. He 
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soon convinced the Navy (even 
though he had to argue with an ad- 
miral to do it) that McAlester des- 
perately needed an efficient water 
control system along with plenty of 
water. He showed the high brass 
that such a system was not possible 
when soil was eroding all over the 
place. He was given the green light, 
and immediately launched his con- 
servation program. His crew planted 
cover crops all over the depot to halt 
erosion. And Johnson saw to it 
those cover crops were suitable for 
the wildlife he hoped to get estab- 
(Turn to page 46) 
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Ponds and lakes at Naval Ammunition Depot, McAlester, Okla., are stocked 
with bass and bream. Fishing in area is restricted to military personnel 


Part of nesting flock of geese at the McAlester wildlife refuge which also 
supports an astonishing quail and turkey population as well as herds of deer 











URING the latter half of the 
1800's, the northwestern corner 
of Montana territory was pointedly 
known as “The Montana Wilds.” 
So I was first told by Harry Howard, 
who as a very young man in 1886— 
three years before Montana attained 
statehood—joined his father at the 
flourishing gold placers on upper 
Libby creek, a southern tributary of 
the Kootenai River. 
Libby creek and most of its feeder 
streams descend the eastern wall of 
the Cabinet mountains in glaciated 
gorges up to 3,500 feet in depth. 
Harry Howard lived to see this 
highest range of the Cabinets set 
aside by the United States in 1936 
as a Primitive Area. Howard Lake 
was outside its boundary, but its 
highest peak, one of its most beauti- 
ful lakes and the largest of its three 
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glacierets were named by or for pros- 
pectors of that early era. 

With the coming of the Great 
Northern railroad in 1891, the town 
of Libby budded out at the mouth 
of the creek. As early as 1913, a 
Libby newspaper was _ predicting 
that, “Lincoln County will at least 
get some widespread advertising out 
of the proposal to create a national 
park out of the Cabinet mountains. 
The story has traveled all over the 
country.” 

The idea was not new even then. 
In 1904 one of the women of a party 
of campers returning from Granite 
lake described it as “probably one 
of the most beautiful in the West; 
bleak and barren mountains rise for 
thousands of feet almost perpendic- 
ular from the shores. One of these 
(“A” peak) has the appearance of 





overhanging the lake .. . as though 
it might break and fall into the 
water below. Down the face of this 
enormous rock pours a torrent in 
one long cascade, emptying directly 
into the lake. It is fed by a glacier 
which lies back of the lake high in 
the mountains, and is one of the 
grandest sights imaginable. The 
entire section is rugged, and eternal 
snows are found in almost all the 
gorges. The lake itself is so deep 
from the very shores that the bot- 
tom has never been found.” 

The lowest land of the wide and 
deep state of Montana lies in the 
extreme northwestern corner of the 
state, yet less than four miles south 
of storied Kootenai Falls, elevation 
about 1900 feet, William Gram- 
bauer mountain at the northern top 

(Turn to page 55) 
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By DON WHELPLEY 


WEATHERMAN AND SOUTHERNF 


HE recent assignment of Fire 

Weather Forecasters in Georgia 
and Florida points up the growing 
recognition of the importance of 
weather to southern forestry. Mete- 
orologists Daniel Krueger at Macon, 
Georgia, and Larry Hughes at Tal- 
lahassee, Florida, are operating as 
members of a cooperative forest fire 
control team made up of state and 
federal agencies. The U. S. Forest 
Service, the Georgia Forestry Com- 
mission and the Florida Forest Serv- 
ice recognize the need for weather 
research and forecasting in many as- 
pects of forest management and have 
called upon the weatherman for 
help. 

Actually, it has been recognized 
for many years, in some quarters, 
that meteorology has a definite place 
in the industry, and that the weather- 


Forecasts keep “fire boss” informed on direction and 
speed of fire as determined by wind and fuel types 


man can pay for his keep many times 
over in the important area of fire 
control alone. It took a series of 
events, however, to arouse general 
interest in weather and its use by 
forest managers. 

First, the great progress in fores- 
try that has been made throughout 
the region during the past decade in- 
creased awareness of the immense 
value of forest products. Not only 
has the woods-area expanded sub- 
stantially as more and more cotton 
land has been replanted in trees to 
satisfy the need for pulpwood and 
saw timber, but enlightened leader- 
ship in forestry practices has paved 
the way for more efficient operation 
of this big and booming business. 
People have come to realize that the 
green gold of their woodlands must 
be protected from the ravages of fire 


and pests. The excellent work of 
the Southeastern Forest Experiment 
Station, for one, helped draw atten- 
tion to the need for research in 
weather and its applications. 

At a time when the economy of 
the region was becoming increasing- 
ly dependent on its forests, a long 
and costly drought set in. Several 
serious fires swept the woods, doing 
considerable damage. ‘Timberland 
interests began to look around for 
help. The rainmakers were called in, 
but their results were inconclusive. 
Interest was shown in weather fore- 
casting, both long-range (to foresee 
the end of the drought), and short 
range, for assistance in pre-suppres- 
sion planning. 

But it was Florida’s disastrous 
Buckhead fire of March, 1956, that 
proved to be the last straw. A “cold 


Weather forecasters examine the direction of low-level jet stream which 
could furnish the conditions needed for a “blow-up” of fire in progress 
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front fire’ —as had been three of the 
others—was a product of ideal 
weather conditions in the warm air 
mass ahead of a fast-moving front of 
cold air pushing down from the 
north. Dryness, turbulence, and 
strong westerly winds, increasing 
aloft to form a low-level jet, fur- 
nished the conditions needed for a 
blow-up of major proportions. Show- 
ers of embers blown ahead of the fire 
caused spotting for a mile or more. 
Most cold fronts contain a band of 
heavy rain showers or thunder- 
storms; but this one was “dry,” and 
the accompanying wind shift to the 
north only succeeded in forming new 
fire heads to spread in different di- 
rections. 

This fire was instrumental in 
greatly increasing interest in fire 
weather forecasting, because it was 


seen that a forecaster, working close- 
ly with control forces, might have 
done much to prevent the spread of 
the Buckhead fire by providing ad- 
vance information of the weather 
situation as it developed. 

Just such service was rendered 
with notable success on the West 
Coast not long ago. Another pre- 
cold frontal fire was raging, pro- 
pelled by westerly winds. ‘Tactical 
planning at the scene was based on 
the assumed run of the fire eastward. 
However, a cold front was forecast 
to reach the burn area, causing a 
wind shift to the east, and plans were 
changed to backfire preparation. 
Forces were shifted to new positions 
by the time the wind change ma- 
terialized, and the fire was contained. 
The U. S. Forest Service Regional 
Fire Control Chief estimated that 


thousands of dollars were saved in 
man power expense alone, since the 
early release of several hundred men 
was made possible. 

Fire weather forecasting is almost 
solely the responsibility of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau. Forecasters oper- 
ate out of twelve fire-weather centers 
and each center has a large district 
to service. The Weather Bureau Of- 
fice at Asheville, North Carolina, un- 
der the direction of Frank Hood, has 
been the main source of fire weather 
forecasts in the Southeast for many 
years. But the trend is for more of 
these meteorologists to be placed in 
critical positions in heavily timbered 
areas, such as the southeastern states. 
The detail of Mr. Krueger to Macon 
is one example of this trend and a 
rather unique one since he is as- 

(Turn to page 52) 


Pulpwood procurement planned in coordination with weather forecasts can save 
mills money. Rainy stretches have sometimes made wood unavailable for weeks 

















Demands of urbanization on resources will produce revised 


scale of conservation priorities, according to Dr. Luther 


Gulick, President of the Institute of Public Administration 
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NE word that has acquired 

popular usage in recent years is 
indicative of the cultural change 
evolving in this country. The word 
is “suburbia” and the change is the 
growing American preference for 
“city living” but not confined within 
“city limits.” And with this trend to- 
ward urbanization a new pattern of 
land use and social organization has 
developed that is placing greater de- 
mands on natural resources. 

How these urban developments are 
affecting natural resources and what 
measures should be taken to insure 
perpetuation of these resources com- 
mensurate with our high standards 
of living was the subject of a recent 
address by Luther Gulick, president, 
Institute of Public Administration, 
at the lecture series sponsored by Re- 
sources for the Future, Inc. 

“Tt is my thesis,” Dr. Gulick de- 
clared at the outset, “that urbaniza- 
tion in and of itself, as a pattern of 
life, increases the dependence of our 
culture on the natural resources, and 
that urbanization furthermore makes 
for a revised scale of conservation 
priorities.” Although these massed 
urbanized regions are developing 
throughout many parts of the coun- 
try, he pointed out that they are 
“characterized by the same general 
pattern of settlement” which require 
“new approaches and new public 
policies” on resource conservation. 

Who lives in these urbanized 
areas, and why should these settle- 
ments compound our resource prob- 
lems? As Dr. Gulick described the 
trend, these regions are being settled 
by “urbanized people” who have 
higher incomes and therefore spend 
more money, the education level is 
higher producing more sophisticated 
tastes, and although they work hard 
they have more leisure time. It is 
this higher standard of living that is 
so drastically affecting natural re- 
sources. 

Dr. Gulick used the “take-off prin- 
ciple” to illustrate just how resource 


problems in urbanized areas gain 
such momentum. “Just as an air- 
plane becomes suddenly air-borne 
after attaining a defined air speed, 
and cannot in fact remain on the 
ground, so many urban problems do 
not exist until certain concentra- 
tions are reached, but then become 
imperative and inescapable from 
that point on. Few urbanization 
problems arise in a continuous and 
gradual intensity .. . they tend rath- 
er to emerge by major leaps.” 

Water was cited as a primary re- 
source problem facing these areas. 
Although statistics indicate that ur- 
ban people do consume more water 
per capita than rural residents, due 
to such mechanical contrivances as 
air conditioning and _ industrializa- 
tion, there is a more important as- 
pect to this problem than consump- 
tion. As Dr. Gulick analyzed the 
situation, it is less a problem of 
greater consumption than it is a 
“problem of concentration and deliv- 
ery made necessary because the con- 
sumers are concentrated the way 
they are.” These developments usu- 
ally form a loose sprawling ribbon 
pattern, and reliance on local re- 
sources may prove inadequate. 

“It is already evident that the 
scarcity of water can become a lim- 
iting factor both for the location of 
certain industries (and their employ- 
ment potentials) and, possible, also 
tor the further rise of urban popula- 
tions in some regions . . . the indica- 
tions are that water shortages will 
restrain population settlement only 
indirectly by limiting industrial de- 
velopment and thus employment.” 

In the West Dr. Gulick sees an- 
other type of urban water problem 
developing. Those areas where wa- 
ter resources are impounded and 
then budgeted for “export” and agri- 
cultural uses, water budgets will 
have to be revised to meet the re- 
quirements of urban populations. 
“In a democracy, no government can 

(Turn to page 42) 
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Tree Planting and Improving a Stand of Forest Trees 
Under the Agricultural Conservation Program, 
Cumulative Totals, 1936-56, by States 
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FIFTY-FIFTY FORESTRY 


By KENNETH B. POMEROY 


ORESTRY-MINDED farmers, when farmers ask for it and the local 











living in all 48 states and the four 
territorial areas have planted about 
134 million acres of trees under the 
Agricultural Conservation Program 
since its inception in 1936. In the 
same period about 114 million acres 
of woodlands have been improved 
by sanitation measures, thinning, 
pruning and release treatments. 

These are major achievements, yet 
they contain a significant feature 
that has not been apparent to most 
foresters. ACP money for planting 
and timber stand improvement is 
channeled to those purposes only 
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county committees approve the ap- 
plications. Only one percent of the 
available ACP appropriations are 
being used for reforestation. About 
one-half of one percent are used in 
stand improvement for erosion con- 
trol, watershed protection, or other 
forestry purposes. 

Farmers who are aware of these 
opportunities for forestry assistance 
and active participants in ACP are 
enthusiastic over the program. The 
implications then, are that thou- 
sands upon thousands of other farm- 
ers either are not fully informed or 


else have a greater interest in some 
other features of ACP. Congress ap- 
parently again will appropriate $250 
million for ACP next year. If ap- 
propriated, this money will be used 
for some conservation purpose. This 
provides another very substantial op- 
portunity for those interested in 
farm forestry. 

In 1956 some 30,000 farmers scat- 
tered throughout 2/3 of the agricul- 
tural counties of the nation planted 
almost 200,000 acres. For this work 
they were paid an average of $10.42 
per acre. The total planting payment, 
$2,034,665, was 1.04 percent of the 
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PLANTING TREES OR SHRUBS 


UNDER THE 1956 AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 10 ACRES 


DATA ENTERED ON A COUNTY UNIT BASIS 
U.S. AND INSULAR TOTAL - 195,348 ACRES 


PRACTICE A-7 








ACP SERVICE 
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overall ACP appropriation. An ad- 
ditional $1,135,102, about one-half 
of one percent, was paid to 8500 
farmers for stand improvement work 
on 198,686 acres. The average TSI 
payment was $5.41 per acre. 

Usually actual out-of-pocket ex- 
penses are shared by farmers and the 
federal government on a 50-50 basis, 
although two counties pay up to 80 
percent of the cost. 

Five states, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Florida, Nebraska, and Michigan 
have each planted more than 100,000 
acres under ACP. Three states, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, and Georgia have 


passed the 100,000 acre class in stand 
improvement. 

An April, 1958 office report of 
ACP progress reveals: 

The high year before World War 
II for these two practices combined 
was approximately a quarter of a 
million acres in 1940. There was a 
falling off during the war years and 
then a more or less consistent in- 
crease through 1956 (the last year 
for which we have complete data) 
when these two ACP practices were 
carried out on almost 400 thousand 
acres. The grand total for the two 
practices has reached 3 million acres 


with ACP assistance. Many of these 
farmers also planted or improved 
additional acres for which ACP cost- 
sharing was received. 

During the period 1941 to the 
present, ACP assistance has been giv- 
en in 20 states for over 125 thousand 
miles of firebreaks and firelanes to 
protect woodland. 

In addition, during the period 
1936 to the present, the Naval Stores 
Conservation Program, administered 
by the U. S. Forest Service, has util- 
ized ACP funds to share the cost of 
soil and timber conservation prac- 

(Turn to page 55) 








INITIAL IMPROVEMENT OF A STAND OF TREES 


UNDER THE 1956 AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 





EACH DOT REPRESENTS 100 ACRES 


OATA ENTERED ON A COUNTY UNIT BASIS 


U.S. TOTAL - 198686 ACRES 
PRACTICE 8-10 
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Annual San Xavier Fiesta honors founding of oldest 
of early Spanish missions still in use as a church 


Left—Scenic vista along Hitchcock Highway to Mt. 
Lemmon, Tucson’s winter sports, summer picnic area 


Picturesque restaurant, The Cave, in Nogales, Mexico 
was originally a gold mine and later used as a jail 











Clint Davis (1.) of Forest Service and American Forests 








Editor James Craig checked AFA conference plans at Tucson 


S a visitor comes flying into Tuc- 
A son, Arizona, over miles and 
miles of treeless desert the awful 
thought assails a person momentarily 
that “They've put the 83rd Annual 
Meeting of The American Forestry 
Association in a place where there 
isn't a tree within a thousand miles.” 

But looks are deceiving we quickly 
learned and so will members who 
attend the meeting October 27-30 at 
Tucson’s Pioneer Hotel. Minutes out 
of Tucson by automobile one ap- 
proaches a great mountain range 
that seems to rise 9,000 feet straight 
up out of the desert floor. This is 
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the Santa Catalina Range in the 
Coronado National Forest. 

Your driver speeds through an 
opening in this impressive wall that 
proves to be a mountain road that 
parallels a swiftly-rushing stream of 
mountain water. Then you start up, 
passing through six of the seven for- 
est growth transition zones, which 
experience alone is worth a trip to 
Arizona. 

First, of course, is the desert shrub 
type growth and the saguaros. Then, 
suddenly at 4500 feet, like passing 
over an invisible magic line, one 
moves into recognizable woodland 


Replica of old Tucson built for movie 
set is now a point of tourist interest 





types including white and blue oaks. 
Again, at 5700 feet the traveler 
moves into the pine types—pon- 
derosa, limber, Monterey and others. 
At 8,000 feet one passes into yet 
another belt—the mixed _pine-fir 
types including Douglasfir and the 
visitor from Oregon might imagine 
he was back home. And finally, at 
9,000 feet, are the firs and one of the 
most sensationally-beautiful views 
into Mexico one ever saw. 
According to Tucson’s Chamber of 
Commerce, this city is growing at the 
rate of 1,000 a month and according 
to the Forest Service many of these 
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people come pouring up the slopes 
of the Catalinas to escape the heat 
and find some shade. Keeping up 
with this horde of visitors is a mis- 
sion of some magnitude. One doubts 
that the so-called “Tin Roof” theory 
of land management of stripping 
land of trees to produce more grass 
and water will ever get much a foot- 
hold in this area where recreation 
will unquestionably dwarf every 
other use on this forest except the 
production of water. Trees are really 
valuable in Arizona one would think. 

By the time AFA’s meeting con- 
venes this fall, a natural lake atop 
Mt. Lemmon in this range will have 
been completed; and the association’s 
guests will enjoy a barbecue and pro- 
gram in the shade of the trees that 
lace this lake’s banks. 

The Coronado is without question 
one of the most unique and lovely of 
all the forests and the visitor hates 
to come down, but the desert is ap- 
pealing too. The desert is truly an 
awesome thing. Looking at it, one 
appreciates for the first time what 
the Israelis must be up against in 
carrying on their courageous irriga- 
tion and afforestation program in 
Palestine. The desert is appallingly 
big. It is also appallingly dry. The 
only ground water of any conse- 
quence that reaches it is that which 
pours down from the slopes of the 
forests and one stream that we fol- 
lowed finally simply disappears in 
the ground. Tucson water is supplied 
entirely from deep wells, a supply 
that is not replenished from ground 
water according to William H. Carr, 
founder and director emeritus of 
the Arizona-Sonora Desert Museum. 
When it’s gone it’s gone. 

A little wonder of the world, by 
the way, is this Arizona-Sonora Mu- 
seum as AFA guests this fall will see 
for themselves. Located right in the 
middle of the desert, here is a 
“living” museum that has been made 
to fit into its enviroment; and it is 
quite possible that AFA’s convention 
will see the one millionth visitor 
going through its turnstile in the 
five years of its existance. 

This museum represents the 
dream of one man—William H. Carr 
—and the dream was made to come 
true by Arthur N. Pack, president of 
the Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry 
Foundation. Desert wildlife and 


plant life are all on exhibition here. 
An unusual feature is an under- 
ground tunnel which shows how 
animals live and plants grow beneath 
the surface of the desert floor. More 
details and pictures on this remark- 
able museum will be furnished in 
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the July issue of American Forests. 
The museum is something no visitor 
to Arizona will ever want to miss. 

Another highlight of the AFA 
meeting will be a trip to Mexico by 
way of Nogales where guests will be 
given an opportunity to shop South 
of the Border and sample some Mex- 
ican cooking. Part of the fun of 
shopping in Mexico is haggling. The 
histrionics the typical Mexican shop- 
keeper goes through in making the 
descent from the inflationary peak 
on which he pitches his first price to 
a reasonable level is something to 
behold. Clint Davis, of the Forest 
Service, who accompanied the writer 
on a recent “advance” trip to 
Nogales kept buying things just to 
enjoy the shopkeeper’s performance. 
China, jewelry, gay Mexican blan- 
kets, leathercraft, belts these 
were some of the things we carted 
back across the border on this recent 
junket, all at reasonable prices pro- 
viding the buyer holds out long 
enough. But you have to be firm to 
the point of walking out the door 
shaking your head no as the shop- 
keeper pursues you shedding tears 
and offering up prayers to forgive 
you for your crassness. Actually, it’s 
all a good-humored game; and the 
shopkeeper enjoys it as much as you 
do. 

A pleasant place to eat in Nogales 
is the “Cave.” Food is good and 
prices reasonable. This restaurant 
was a former gold mine and diners 
sit in Mexican magnificence in what 
were formerly the mine shafts. Prior 
to the time it became a restaurant 
“The Cave” served as a very solid 
jail. The entertainment goes in heav- 
ily for fiddle music and lady dancers. 
In addition to that a strolling group 
of troubadours that goes from eatery 
to eatery will play your favorite tune 
for you. Present proprietor of “The 
Cave” is Nick Nicholaou who told 
us of his recent visit to see his 
parents in Greece. After sweating out 
many difficulties he encountered in 
going from one country to another 
in Europe, he came home “thanking 
God” for the friendly border that 
separates Mexico and our country. 

Our host at Nogales was Major 
General C. L. Mullins, Jr., of the U. 
S. Army (retired) who settled there 
because he and his wife liked the 
place when they did a tour of duty 
there early in his career. When the 
Chamber of Commerce needed a new 
head man, General Mullins took 
over. It is obvious that the Mexican 
people admire him tremendously. 
When we asked why he didn’t settle 
in Washington where he could drop 









in at the Army & Navy Club (rext 
to AFA’s office) and see his old 
cronies, General Mullins snovried, 
“I'd heard all their stories and J 
wanted to hear some new ones.” 

The city of Tucson is an up-and- 
coming metropolis and accordin:y to 
its citizens the reason Florida was so 
empty this winter was because all 
those people came to Arizona “to 
avoid the cold.” Many evidences of 
the city’s Spanish and Mexican past 
are apparent. In addition to being a 
top tourist resort it has also become 
a leader in the aircraft and elec- 
tronics industry. There are many 
retired people. There are also others 
who sometimes arrive without any 
visible means of support but appear 
to get along fine providing services 
for others. Not infrequently, the rea- 
son these people give for coming to 
Tucson is, “I got tired of shoveling 
snow.” 

One of Tucson’s loveliest struc- 
tures is the Franciscan Mission—San 
Xavier—which is still serving the 
Papago Indians for whom it was 
built. Actually Tucson is a city of 
beautiful churches and AFA mem- 
bers will doubtless wish to visit some 
of them. 

Another “must” is “Old Tucson” 
—a replica of the original cattle 
town as rebuilt by Hollywood at con- 
siderable expense. AFA members will 
have a chuck wagon dinner here and 
it is quite possible they will see a 
Hollywood crew on location. Last 
month Mark Stevens, a _ former 
Akron, O., newspaperman and actor 
now turned director, was doing a 
sequence for the popular television 
program “Wagon Train.” 

Production on a new John Wayne 
movie is slated to start soon at “Old 
Tucson,” we were told. 

These are some of the sidelights of 
an October annual meeting which 
will keynote the theme “Water, For- 
ests and People,” and which will pre- 
sent some of the top experts in the 
nation. Water and whether the 
Southwest has enough of it at the 
right place at the right time is a very 
real problem in this land of sunshine 
and is of concern to everyone—ur- 
banites, recreationists, grazing in- 
terests and agriculturists. 

Another special feature of this 
fall’s meeting will be the issuance by 
the Post Office Department of the 
Forest Conservation Stamp. The 
opening day sale at Tucson on Octo- 
ber 27 coincides with the 100th an- 
niversary of the birth of Theodore 
Roosevelt. A special program is 
being arranged for this event at the 
Pioneer Hotel. (J.B.C.) 
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GIVE US SOME HELP! 


By G. FLIPPO GRAVATT 


MPORTED pests must be eradi- 

cated while the infestations are 
limited enough for eradication to be 
possible. Otherwise chance of eradi- 
cation may be gone forever. In my 
forty-five years of experience with 
imported epidemic pests in this 
country and abroad I have seen suc- 
cesses and failures in control and 
eradication. Chestnut blight was too 
widespread in the East to be stopped 
when substantial funds for control 
and delay work became available. 
Blight infections on chestnut in 
Oregon, Washington and British Co- 
lumbia, however, have been success- 
fully eradicated and it is thought 
that eradication is about complete in 
California. No infections are known 
in the native stands of Castanopsis 
of the Pacific Coast. Europe neg- 
lected our warnings about the blight 
until too late to stop it; the disease is 
steadily destroying the native chest- 
nut and damaging several oak spe- 
cies in Italy, Switzerland, and Yugo- 
slavia. The Dutch elm disease is an- 
other example of “too little funds, 
too late.” Spot infections in Ohio 
were kept successfully eradicated for 
some years; but meanwhile a large 
undetected infection built up in the 
metropolitan New York area and 
spread could not be stopped with 
the available funds. The final cost 
to this country in value of ornamen- 
tal trees killed, their removal, and 
the control work to keep trees pro- 
tected will be in the order of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

An outstanding example of suc- 
cessful eradication is the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly in Florida. Some 
800,000 acres received aerial sprays 
in the short time since this eradica- 
tion program has been under way, 
and I personally heard some people 
protesting vigorously about the 
spraying. Now, when it appears that 
the eradication program is a bril- 
liant success, everyone is praising the 
entomologists. Another example of 
success is the eradication of the Euro- 
pean larch canker from New Eng- 
land. 

The vast hardwood forests from 
New York into Georgia, west into 
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Texas and north into Minnesota are 
now seriously endangered by two im- 
ported pests, oak wilt and gypsy 
moth. Oak wilt threatens all orna- 
mental and forest oaks in this area, 
for no truly resistant species is 
known. A recent publication indi- 
cates that even the white oaks, 
though less susceptible than other 
species, are in danger. A leading 
pathologist on this work, comment- 
ing on Minnesota, recently indicated 
that there is little hope for the oak- 
type forest in that state if the disease 
continues as in the last few years. 
Some states along the advancing east- 
ward and southern edge of infection 
from Pennsylvania to Tennessee are 
doing a good job in cutting out ad- 
vance spots, with federal coopera- 
tion, but states in the main infected 
zone from Ohio to Iowa are doing 
too little. State eradication and con- 
trol work should be greatly increased 
immediately by the state and federal 
governments before some new factor 
brings about increased spread and 
makes the situation hopeless. 

The gypsy moth is the other im- 
ported pest threatening to spread 
over the vast hardwood area from 
New England to Texas and north to 
Minnesota. Only a very small part 
of the potential host range of this 
pest is infested, but a New England 
publication just received states that 
“It has stripped millions of acres of 
trees (foliage) and cost the nation 
nearly one billion dollars.” Respon- 
sible authorities in the vast unin- 
fested hardwood area, faced with a 
potential loss of billions of dollars 
from this pest, wish the people of 
the relatively small area now in- 
fested could quiet their misinformed 
opponents of spraying and get on 
with the eradication job. 

These opponents of spraying are 
doing much damage to the whole 
cause of saving our trees from im- 
ported pests. Every little mistake in 
spraying is publicized and exag- 
gerated, and the few birds or fish 
reported to have been killed built up 
into a sob story against eradication. 
Legislators and budgets control peo- 
ple are under constant pressure to 


keep down costs. Adverse publicity, 
lawsuits, and continuous criticism 
give excuses for cuts in funds. The 
critical publicity never mentions that 
responsible scientists, including bird 
and wildlife authorities, have care- 
fully evaluated the effects of the 
sprays used in eradication programs. 

The gypsy moth has continued to 
do very serious damage in this coun- 
try even after its known parasites 
and predators also have been intro- 
duced for many years. It is still at a 
stage at which eradication appears 
possible, but conditions may change 
for the worse. A recent report from 
New Jersey that aerial spraying has 
been so successful that additional 
aerial spraying this year will not be 
necessary is most encouraging. It is 
distressing that, because of scattered 
instances of temporary damage to 
birds and fish, some people in the 
Northeast may condemn not only 
their own area but nearly the whole 
eastern part of the United States to a 
lasting forest catastrophe. 

It is high time that people inter- 
ested in tree conservation get busy 
and help out in the fight against in- 
troduction and spread of foreign 
pests. Our chestnut and most of our 
various chinquapin species have 
gone. The chestnut blight fungus is 
also gradually killing our post oaks. 
Our various western white pine spe- 
cies are mostly doomed by imported 
blister rust, except where commercial 
value of timber justifies removal of 
wild currants and gooseberries. Our 
various native forest elm species are 
being steadily killed by the Dutch 
elm disease. All our oak species are 
threatened by oak wilt and if an 
efficient carrier of the disease should 
appear, it is doubtful whereby this 
killer could be stopped. Our beech 
over large areas in New England has 
been killed by an introduced insect 
and fungus and their spread con- 
tinues. Our forest stands of Lawson 
cypress of the Northwest seem 
doomed by two introduced Phytoph- 
thora root diseases. As one of these 
is very parasitic on Douglasfir, we 
may be faced with unparalleled dis- 

(Turn to page 57) 
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TD-24’S TURN WITH 
BOTH TRACKS PULLING, 


heat mountain slopes 
too steep for other power! 


Here’s what Ladew Timber Co., Orick, California, has proved 
about Planet Power-steered International TD-24 crawlers—logging 
some of the roughest, toughest mountain terrain in western woods. 

Ladew partner, Louis Headrick, reports: “The ability of TD-24 
tractors to turn with both tracks pulling has contributed greatly to 
our logging operation. 

“The TD-24’s have walked into the landing many times with full 
loads of trees up to 96” diameter—from mountain slopes other trac- 
tors could barely negotiate with no load at all. 

“Our TD-24’s have punched haul roads up mountains impossible 
for any other equipment. On fairly good terrain, TD-24’s build 


roads faster, and at a cost per mile way below any other equipment 
we have tried? 


“Dead-track drag” eliminated! 


Exclusive TD-24 Planet Power steering eliminates the power- 
wasting “dead-track drag” you get turning any king-sized conven- 


tional steering-clutch crawler. Instead, Planet Power steering gives 
you full-time “live” power on both tracks while turning—or while 
“equalizing” to steer straight with offset loads. 


Prove to yourself the positive load control you command, uphill 
or down, with the Planet Power-steered TD-24. See how “24’s” han- 
dle the same big loads on turns or straightaways. See your 


International Construction Equipment Distributor for a demon- 
stration. 


Because they have full-time power-on-both-tracks steering, '24's” pull 
big loads of logs over steep haul-roads that have “hairpin’’ switch-backs. This out- 


fit, owned by Ladew Timber Co., was logging 100 mbf of Douglas fir daily in ex- 
treme mountain conditions. 


International Harvester Co. 
Dept. Ti-5, 180 North Michigan, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send free catalog material checked: 


TD-24 catalog 1H equipment on 
(CR-634-G) Western Logging 
(CR-603-H) 


Name 
RFD or Street. 
City State 


International 
Construction 
Lgupment 


International Harvester Co.,180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
A COMPLETE POWER PACKAGE: Crowler and Wheel Tractors . . . Self-Propelled 
Scrapers... Crawler and Rubber-Tired Loaders... Off-Highway Hoavlers... 
Diesel and Carbureted Engines ... Motor Trucks ... Farm Tractors and Equipment. 

















Reforesting the Ancient Kingdom of 
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Scene at agriculture station on Amami Island shows various types of trees that grow on northernmost Ryukyu Island 
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Reforesting Awase Beach, Okinawa, 1953, 
required 5000 seedlings. Americans as 
well as Okinawans helped get job done 


Y the way,” wrote Saion in 1738, 

“anyone who starts a fire with 
malicious intention to burn off the 
wooded mountain should be exiled 
for life, because his conduct jeopar- 
dizes the interest of the country.” 

Saion was writing his “Wooded 
Mountain Methods Book,” a treatise 
on forest management. At the time, 
he was prime minister to young Sho- 
kei, regent of the Kingdom of Loo- 
choo. 

Many times during ten years in 
office, he had traversed the forests 
afoot. Thus, he had studied at first 
hand, drawing wisdom from the 
trials and errors of living mountain 
administrators and those gone be- 
fore. 

At last he was ready—he knew 
what was needed. Each passage must 
be as a sword’s thrust, for nothing 
less would suffice. The future of 
Kingdom was here at stake. 

“Why the forests have lost their 
prosperity and appear as now,” he 
declared, is due to a lack of knowl- 
edge of mountain conditions, as a 
result of which, the closely embraced 
and protected entrances are opened 
deliberately by felling and burning, 
thereby allowing mountain atmos- 
phere to escape; this is one of the 
reasons. 

For more than a century, the king- 
dom had been a protectorate under 
the Prince of Satsuma, a samurai 
warlord of Japan, with domain 
on faraway Kyushu. A constantly 
heavier levy of black sugar had 
pushed cultivation onto slopes that 
never should have been cleared. 
Enormous quantities of fuelwood 
had been burned to boil juice. 

Timber was becoming scarce, due 
both to unwise practice and an ex- 
panding population: 

_ “This country in former days was 
inhabited by only 70 or 80 thousand, 
and naturally the trees grown were 
enough to meet requirements, but 


By RICHARD M. VARNEY 
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Forests not only provide economic sustenance for inhabitants of Ryukyu Islands, but 
physical protection, without which life cannot thrive on these typhoon-infested islands 


According to local foresters, forest destruction reached a peak in 1951, with almost 
30% of forest land denuded. Cutting is said to have been counterbalanced that year 
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Saion Nursery was named in honor of 18th Century Prime Minister of Loochoo, 
revered for his studies in forest management. It is located on Oroku Peninsula, 
site of last stand of Admiral Ota, commander of Japanese naval forces, Okinawa 





the subsequent rise to 200,000 has 
increased demand for housebuilding, 
repairs, ships, and various tools and 
equipment.” 

Thus, the wise Saion penned his 


volumes, eight in all, each in the 
same mold of patient explanation, 
interlaced with severe prescription 
lor cure: 

“Ten Floggings. When mountain 
administrators are involved in ir- 
regularities, they shall pay a fine, or 
in default suffer ten floggings in- 
flicted upon them at the office.” 

Saion made his mark. 

Even today, his volumes are treas- 
ured. A shrine in the capital city of 
Naha holds his memory on par with 
the great benefactors who _intro- 
duced sweet potato and sugar cane 
into the islands. Massive pines beau- 
tifying roadside and park, or ranked 
in delicate symmetry atop mountain 
ridges, are called “Saion trees.” 

But the purpose here is to relate 
how more than two hundred years 
later an even greater tide of forest 
destruction was turned, after the 
Americans came ashore. 

It commences prior to 1936, when 
war preparation began taking stiff 
toll throughout the Japanese Em- 
pire. By this time, Loochoo had 
long since lost status as a nominally 
independent protectorate, the last 
regent having three generations ago 
been relegated to honorary viceroy, 
and removed to Tokyo with retinue 
of servants and a pension. 
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The kingdom had become Oki- 
nawa Prefecture, consisting of some 
seventy islands spangled over more 
than 400 miles of warm blue ocean 
deeps, from Okinawa Island nearly 
to Formosa. 

Now the sinews of burgeoning war 
demanded wood beyond capacity of 
the land to produce. Through the Em- 
pire, logging took place wholesale. 


Japanese foresters knew well ‘hat 
it would take many years to recoup, 
and that interim risks would be ¥ 
great; but the sword had been un- 
sheathed, the scabbard cast aside 

Americans, at a cost of 80,000 
casualties, invaded the islands in 
1945. Thereafter, the cutting of for- 
ests became even more intense. 

A 1946 naval military government 
report estimates that at least 75 per- 
cent of the population of Okinawa 
was removed from domicile for a pe- 
riod of several months, that 90 per. 
cent of homes and buildings was de. 
stroyed, and that an equivalent pro- 
portion of household belongings was 
also lost. 

Forest shelterbelt, roadside strips 

even park and shrine trees, melted 
rapidly from view, as repairs were 
made, as whole new villages sprang 
up to replace those destroyed, those 
dispossessed, and those now needed 
to house the tens of thousands re- 
turning from an army disbanded, 
and from the overseas dependencies 
Japan relinquished. 

In extreme hardship, the reference 
frame of an extraordinarily disci- 
plined society was temporarily erased. 

So it was, that as late as 1949, peo- 
ple in desperate need were cutting 
trees in the dark, risking bullet and 
deadly snake. Military guards could 
hear saws in the pitch black distance 
—so many that to halt them seemed 
insurmountable. 

“The General wants a stop put to 
this :llegal cutting of trees,” stormed 

(Turn to page 61) 





Aerial view reveals extensive deforestation. Japanese had taken a heavy tol 
of the forests preparing for war, during which 90% of buildings on Oki- 
nawa was destroyed. In order to rebuild, the natives stripped forests for material 
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best available chemical for retarding forest fires! 


HERE IS YOUR NEWEST PROVEN FIRE-FIGHTING TOOL. FIREBRAKE is the 
unique fire retardant that’s making history. FrREBRAKE has been 
put into strategic action against wild flames on remote rugged 
terrain within minutes. It has been used to knock down and 
hold small fires and, in other cases, to establish chemical fire- 
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planters; and it is no accident that 
in 18th Century America the best 
remembered leaders of soil conser- 
vation were two Southern planters, 
George Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson. Theodore Roosevelt's 
mother was a Southern aristocrat 
from Georgia, and his father, 
though a New York City business 
man, had a country place on Long 
Island, and felt himself to belong to 
the Dutch colonial tradition. The 
inherited attitude of the two Roose- 
velt Presidents, and of Gifford 
Pinchot, who was of the same class, 
was one of concern for the whole- 
some use of land, forest, and water, 
and their protection against loss of 
beauty or fertility. These were men 
who, if they should be active in 
political life, were bound to clash 
with the type of businessman who 
would “make a fast buck” by liqui- 
dating any natural resource he 
could get his hands on, and who 
would particularly enjoy getting for 
a song a big slice of the national 
domain and turning it into either 


cash or monopoly power. 

The catalyst that was destined to 
set both Roosevelts “on the conser- 
vation road,” as F.D.R. put it in 
1945, was Gifford Pinchot, who in 


age was about halfway between 
Theodore and Franklin. Pinchot 
began his forestry work in 1891, and 
during the nineties had become well 
known as a leader in a kind of 
forestry new to America, that sought 
to save the forest not by making the 
woodman spare that tree but by 
teaching him sustained-yield cutting. 
Two years before T.R. and Pinchot 
met, T.R. sponsored Pinchot for 
membership in the Boone and 
Crockett Club, which he had found- 
ed. In 1899 Pinchot was head of the 
Division of Forestry in the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and Roose- 
velt was Governor of New York, 
where he was becoming such a nuis- 
ance to boss Tom Platt that he was 
headed for shelving in the Vice 
Presidency the following year. 

On an official trip to the Adiron- 
dacks, Pinchot was taken by a friend 
to visit the governor at Albany, 
where the two men immediately 
took to each other. Pinchot records 
that T.R. and he “did a little 
wrestling, at which he beat me; and 
some boxing, during which I had 
the honor of knocking the future 
President of the United States off 


Roosevelt and Conservation 
(From page 13) 


his very solid pins.” The effect was 
analogous to what is now called a 
fusion reaction. As a result of the 
combined activities of these two 
men working in concert, a_ vast 
amount of energy was given off in 
the next ten years. 

McKinley died on September 14, 
1901. When Roosevelt arrived in 
Washington as the new President, 


Pinchot and his friend F. H. Newell: 


immediately called on him to urge 
his support for expanded forestry 
and reclamation programs. T.R. 
had already had Newell working for 
him in New York on the improve- 
ment of the game warden system, 
and his own experience in the West 
as a rancher had given him a feeling 
for the importance of irrigation and 
for its relation to watershed forests. 
He eagerly welcomed his two friends 
and commissioned them to prepare 
material for his first Message to Con- 
gress, due on December 3. 

Roosevelt accepted practically all 
the two men gave him. His Message 
stated that “the Forest and water 
problems are perhaps the most vital 
internal problems of the United 
States.” At Pinchot’s suggestion, the 
President called for transferring the 
Forest Reserves out of Interior and 
putting them under the Bureau of 
Forestry. 

This somewhat difficult operation 
was not accomplished until 1905, 
when Congressional action was stim- 
ulated by the Forest Congress, called 
by The American Forestry Associa- 
tion. At this meeting, in January, 
1905, practical forestry was advo- 
cated by influential businessmen 
such as James J. Hill of the Great 
Northern Railroad, F. E. Weyer- 
haeuser, and N. W. McLeod, Presi- 
dent of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers Association. They recom- 
mended the transfer, and Congress 
passed the Transfer Act, which was 
signed by the President on February 
1, 1905. The pen with which that 
liberating act was signed now rests in 
a glass case in the offices of the Forest 
Service; and on its wooden handle 
are heavy tooth marks which may 
well be the only extant fossil im- 
prints of the far-famed Roosevelt 
teeth. 

Meanwhile Roosevelt had made 
progress with his conservation pro- 
gram. The Reclamation Act was 
passed on June 17, 1902. He pushed 
the construction of irrigation works 


by “cutting red tape,” as he called 
it, which meant cutting legal cor. 
ners that a more cautious man 
would have respected. As he wrote 
afterwards ‘there followed the crit. 
icisms of alleged illegality and haste 
which are so easy to make after re. 
sults have been accomplished.” Such 
criticisms, he remarks, were made 
about “most of the best work done 
during my administration.” This 
point is worth noting because of the 
sharp difference that occurred when 
Taft came into office in 1909, for 
Taft believed strongly that the sole 
duty of a President was to execute 
such laws as Congress in its wisdom 
might give him, not to go out 
slaying dragons with only the 
vaguest interpretation of Congres 
sional authorization as a legal basis 
for his adventures. Essentially it was 
this difference of viewpoint that in 
1909 caused Taft to support Bal- 
linger in the Alaskan coal dispute 
and Roosevelt to support Pinchot, 
one of the main causes of the Repub- 
lican split in 1911 that gave the 
White House to Woodrow Wilson. 
Reclamation was well under way 
by 1906, with the President’s enthu- 
siastic approval and _ interest. 
Pinchot’s Bureau of Forestry, now 
renamed the Forest Service, was 
flourishing like the green bay tree. 
T.R. was particularly pleased that 
Pinchot, without having to face 
Congress for a heavy public rela- 
tions budget, was getting his releases 
printed as news by magazines and 
newspapers all over the country. 
The Forest Service was getting its 
material into fifty million copies of 
newspapers a month, at a total cost 
of only $6,000 a year. To this suc- 
cessful publicity T.R. attributed the 
survival of the Service in face of 
hostile attacks by special interests 
in Congress; and he loved any 
device for reaching the. public and 
putting pressure on Congress with- 
out having to ask appropriations 
for such a subversive purpose. 
Roosevelt watched with eager at- 
tention the innovations that resulted 
from the transfer of the forests to 
Pinchot’s control—the regulation of 
grazing, collection of fees for grazing 
licenses, establishment of time limits 
and fees for water power permits, 
and rationalization of the permitted 
uses of the land not only for lum- 
bering but for whatever use would 
best serve the public. By 1907 the 
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President had added 43,000,000 
acres to the national forests, and 
work had been stepped up on roads, 
trails, and telephone lines. 

T.R. particularly enjoyed the 
adolescent trick that he and Pinchot 
cooked up for the frustration of 
Congress in 1907. Although many 
of the most influential Westerners 
had supported the transfer of the 
forests to Pinchot’s charge in 1905. 
when he cut off old Land Office 
abuses he necessarily trod on some 
powerful toes. As a result Senator 
Fulton of Oregon was able to get an 
amendment to the Agricultural Ap- 
propriation Bill abolishing the 
President’s power to create new 
national forests in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, 
and Colorado. This bill came to 
Roosevelt's desk on February 25 and 
he had to sign it not later than 
March 4. As he rather demurely 
remarks in his Autobiography, a 
plan ‘was laid before me by Mr. 
Pinchot. I approved it.” 

Pinchot and his men already had 
a good idea where the best areas 
for national forests were to be 
found. They kept the wires hot to 
their Western offices. In Washington 
they worked day and night filling 
out papers and making maps. 
Pinchot’s long legs kept striding to 
and fro between his office and the 
White House, while T.R. gleefully 
sought the dotted lines and wrote 
his name. When at last the deadline 
arrived and the President signed the 
bill, sixteen million acres of new 
national forests had suddenly ma- 
terialized under Senator Fulton’s 
nose. T.R.’s Autobiography reports 
that “the opponents of the Forest 
Service turned handsprings in their 
wrath.” Pinchot’s says that when an 
irate Senatorial delegation came to 
the White House, he was there with 
the President. “I heard him break 
into delighted laughter when Carter 
started his protest. The joke was on 
them . . . the meeting ended in a 
highly temporary era of good 
feeling.” 

Roosevelt credits Pinchot’s Yale 
classmate and Forest Service law 
officer, George Woodruff, with first 
“formulating and giving practical 
effect” to the idea that the Execu- 
tive is the steward of the public wel- 
fare. This idea was exactly to the 
energetic T.R.’s taste; he rejoiced 
in vetoing bills designed to promote 
waterpower monopoly, and in ex- 
amining public land claims and 
other nourishing government hand- 
outs in search of fraud. 

Many agencies of the government 
were engaged in dealing with one 


aspect or another of natural re- 
sources, but there was little coordi- 
nation except when their officials 
happened to be personal friends. 
Pinchot, as the man with the inside 
track at the White House, was a 
sort of unofficial coordinator, and in 
February, 1907, he suddenly had the 
novel idea of conservation as a gen- 
eral national policy, covering all re- 
sources of importance to the nation. 

It is hard now to realize that con- 
servation could have been so new 
in 1907. But when Pinchot and his 
men discussed it, it seemed revolu- 
tionary to them all. Pinchot took it 
to the President and he seized upon 
it as a Heaven-sent inspiration. 

The idea was so new that no one 
had a name for it. To be sure, 
George P. Marsh had used the pres- 
ent word on the title page of his 
great book on man-made erosion in 
1864, but no one recalled that. After 
much thought, they picked the word 
conservation, which in Webster 
meant putting up “conserves” of 
stewed fruit, and keeping bees. 
They kidnapped this old word and 
gave it so full a career that it has 
never looked back. 

From then on Roosevelt, with 
Pinchot and his men in full cry at his 
heels, rode his new policy for all it 
was worth. With all his other inter- 
ests, he believed, then and _after- 
ward, that the launching of conser- 
vation as a worldwide movement 
was his most important and lasting 
work. —And surely today, with the 
large part that conservation fills in 
the technical agencies of the United 
Nations as well as in national poli- 
cies all over the world, T.R.’s ac- 
complishment of the Russo-Japanese 
Peace Treaty in 1905, and even the 
building of the Panama Canal, may 
seem to many observers minor epi- 
sodes compared with conservation. 

The first public recognition of 
the new doctrine came on March 14, 
1907, in the creation of an Inland 
Waterways Commission, with a 
mandate to study the coordinated 
resource development of American 
rivers. If conservation was to mean 
unified treatment of resources, evi- 
dently one convenient way to pack- 
age the operation in programs of 
manageable size would be to use the 
large river basins as natural plan- 
ning areas. The commission adver- 
tised its gospel by a trip down the 
Mississippi on a flotilla of steamers 
provided by the Mississippi Valley 
Improvement Association, in Octo- 
ber, 1907. The President, of course, 
was on board as guest of honor, and 
twenty-two state governors joined 
the party. Great crowds gathered at 


every stopping place, and even lined 
the banks to see the royal procession 
go by. 

Two main results came from the 
Inland Waterways Commission and 
its Mississippi trip. The immediate 
one was a suggestion that the Presi- 
dent call a Conference of Governors, 
and this was done during the fol- 
lowing winter. The other result was 
the commission’s report, which ex- 
pressed the philosophy of unified 
river development and resistance to 
private monopoly in basic resources 
that many years later, under an- 
other Roosevelt, came to life in the 
TVA. 

Roosevelt announced his call for 
the Conference of Governors during 
a stop at Memphis on the Missis- 
sippi trip. This Conference, which 
opened on May 13, 1908, is generally 
regarded as the formal launching of 
Conservation as a national policy, 
the anniversary of which is being 
observed by friends of the move. 
ment during 1958. All the gover- 
nors came to the conference. All 
Senators, Representatives, Supreme 
Court Justices, were invited, and the 
presidents of some seventy national 
organizations concerned with na- 
tional resources. The guests in- 
cluded many distinguished private 
citizens, such as ex-President Cleve- 
land, Andrew Carnegie, and Wil- 
liam J. Bryan. It was a distinguished 
company. 

Since most of the guests knew 
little or nothing about the subject, 
those who were invited to talk were 
supplied with speeches by Pinchot 
and his men, and they all spoke 
enthusiastically about conservation. 
T.R. preached the gospel to them, 
and they all said Amen. Though 
conflicts were going to arise in the 
working out of the new doctrine, 
that fact was not noticeable yet, and 
for the moment all was harmony. 
The public got a liberal education 
on the subject with great speed; and 
it sank in so deeply that it could 
not be erased later by Taft and the 
conservatives when they came to 
power. 

Out of the Conference of Gover- 
nors came a National Conservation 
Commission, with Pinchot as Chait- 
man, which made the first National 
Inventory of Resources, still a classic 
public document and model for con- 
servation planning data. 

There was also a successful Inter- 
American conservation conference, 
with Mexico, Canada, and New- 
foundland represented. Plans were 
laid for a World Conference; but 
that had to go over into Taft's Ad- 
ministration, and he killed it. The 
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idea, fiowever, did not die. In Feb- 
ruary, 1945, F.D.R. and Pinchot 
were actively promoting such a con- 
ference. They did not live to see it, 
but more than they ever dreamed 
is now being done by the U.N. 
What was T.R.’s main contribu- 
tion to conservation? Undoubtedly 
it was the combination of ready 
understanding with Roosevelt en- 
ergy. As Ernest Griffith said in a 
recent paper, his greatness itself 
consisted in a kind of sursum corda, 
“lift up your hearts,” the like of 
which in the field of conservation 
did not occur again till the time of 
F.D.R. Many people have noted the 
fact that conservation has made 
notable progress only under Roose- 
velt auspices, and some have won- 
dered whether the kind of President 
who will be good for conservation 
will ever come to office again. At 
least we know the specifications: a 
youthful interest in nature, an out- 
door life as a sportsman and landed 
proprietor, a “liberal” political out- 
look, and a vast store of energy. If 
any man, even though not a Roose- 
velt by blood, comes forward who 
can meet those specifications and can 
be nominated for the Presidency, 
whatever his party, conservationists 
would do well to vote for him. 


“Defenders of the Land” 
Lauded 


(From page 7) 


“Two years ago our association 
was a prime mover in the Southern 
Forest Fire Prevention Conference at 
New Orleans, where people were in- 
spired to combat the multi-million 
dollar menace—wildfire. This meet- 
ing helped to stimulate universal 
public recognition and action. The 
results of the conference are evident 
in the greatly-reduced number of for- 
est fires in 1957—an all-time low.” 

When President Eisenhower 
stepped up to present the statuette 
to President Johnston, it was noted 
that he laughed heartily at some 
comment of the AFA _ president. 
Asked what he had said to him, Mr. 
Johnston said he told him, “So you 
are giving ‘Smokey’ back to me’”’—a 
reference to the fact that shortly 
after President Eisenhower first took 
office Mr. Johnston presented him 
with a replica of Smokey Bear for 
the President’s grandson, David. As 
arranged by Gov. Adams, this pre- 
vious event served as the kickoff for 
the national forest fire prevention 
campaign. 
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The presentation to Mr. Veach 
was made by Secretary Seaton who 
lauded the industry-sponsored “Keep 
America Green” program promoted 
nationally by American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries, Inc. “Organized 
through state committees, the indus- 
try-sponsored Keep Green Program 
effectively enlists the support of citi- 
zens and landowners in its educa- 
tional activities,” Secretary Seaton 
said. “These locally-sponsored pro- 
grams work through the schools and 
civic clubs and do much to point up 
localized forest fire problems and di- 
rect public attention to these situa- 
tions. Forest industries in this coun- 
try are to be congratulated for pro- 
viding the financing which makes 
materials and leadership of the Keep 
Green movement a very effective 
force in reducing forest fires in this 
country. 

“Forest industries are also to be 
commended for the outlay of funds 
for fire control, activities on their 
own properties,” Mr. Seaton said. 
“A recent survey shows that forest 
industries are spending about 15 mil- 
lion dollars a year for fire crews and 
equipment over and above the basic 
forest fire protection provided by 
state forestry organizations.” 

The presentation to Mr. Sterling 
made by Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson recalled that 17 years ago 
when the threat of forest fires was 
very great the Advertising Council 
helped to create the nationwide Co- 
operative Forest Fire Prevention Pro- 
gram as built around “Smokey Bear” 
and sponsored by the Forest Service 
and the state foresters. 

“The first Smokey Bear program 
appeared in 1945 and was a huge 
success,” Secretary Benson - said. 


“Smokey grew in prominence until 
today he is recognized and accepted 
by all Americans, young and old, as 
the nationwide symbol of forest fire 
prevention. 

“Through the efforts of your or- 
ganization, American business has 
contributed about 100 million dol- 
lars worth of time, space, and talent 
in support of forest fire prevention,” 
Sec. Benson told Mr. Sterling. “The 
continuing support of the Advertis- 
ing Council, Inc., and the generous 
donation of time and space by busi- 
ness and other organizations through- 
out the country makes me believe 


that we can eventually prevent man- ' 


caused forest fires.” 

A fourth statuette was presented 
to Judy Bell, 12, of Capitan, New 
Mexico. Eight years ago Judy nursed 
the original Smokey, now in the 
Washington zoo, back to health after 
he had been singed in a forest fire. 
After receiving her statuette and a 
kiss from President Eisenhower, Judy 
paid a visit to the zoo to see her old 
friend. She found that her former 
cub had grown some. 

In making the presentation to 
Judy, Chief R. E. McArdle, of the 
Forest Service, stressed the stake that 
all young people today have in the 
resources future—at a time when our 
population is growing very fast. 
Chief McArdle urged an even more 
intensive effort in both the forest 
fire control and tree planting pro- 
grams so that our young people of 
today may realize resources abun- 
dance tomorrow. 

“Let’s double our tree planting 
program; let’s halve our present fire 
losses,” the Chief declared. 

Secretary Benson, the chairman of 
the program, paid tribute to all “de- 
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fenders of the land” who have had qa 
hand in reducing fire losses and 
boosting tree planting. 

In a release on May 8, the Forest 
Service said “the greatest reduction 
in the number of forest fires occurred 
in the South last year where 44,100 
were reported in 1957 as compared 
to 102,700 in 1956. While weather 
conditions were favorable to low fire 
records generally, the fire fighting 
agencies believe that the Southern 
Forest Fire Prevention Conference 
of 1956 in New Orleans contributed 
greatly to reductions. At the confer. 
ence representatives of law enforce. 
ment agencies, women’s clubs, in- 
dustries, state conservation agencies, 
and other leading individuals dis- 
cussed mutual programs and possible 
solutions. 

“Law enforcement efforts adopted 
after the conference caused incen- 
diary fires in the South to drop from 
20,800 in 1956 to 11,700 in 1957. 
States and even counties have held 
their own forest fire prevention con- 
ferences and have come up with ac- 
tive prevention programs which they 
have publicized locally. As a further 
effort, the Southeastern Fire Com- 
pact was activated last fall whereby 
the 10 states from Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, south, and east of the Missis- 
sippi, can exchange men and equip- 
ment in case of emergencies, thus 
strengthening control programs.” 


Also of concern to AFA in recent 
months have been steadily worsen- 
ing fire losses in Alaska where 4,718, 
372 acres were burned over last year. 
Indications are that Congress this 
year is coming to the support of fire 
agencies in Alaska with increased 
appropriations to curb losses. 


Urban Growth and Natural Resources 
(From page 25) 


long export water and leave behind 
thirsty voters.” 

The “take-off principle” was also 
applied to air and water pollution. 
Our river, lakes, land, and air have 
definite toleration points as far as 
absorbing waste material is con- 
cerned. And urban settlements have 
such an inordinant amount of waste 
to discard that water and air are 
threatened. Other waste disposal 
problems mentioned were septic 
tanks on tens of thousands of acres 
which exceed land capacity. “Already 
many cities are finding it difficult to 
dispose of solid wastes within their 
own boundaries, such as ashes, tins, 
and other non-combustible rubbish. 
They fill all the swamps in sight, and 


reach farther and farther into their 
neighboring countrysides to find 
dumps.” 

Dr. Gulick then discussed the 
problem of energy consumption— 
electricity, oil, coal, and natural gas. 
As was to be expected the urban 
areas were accredited with consum- 
ing an exceptionally greater amount 
of these resources than rural areas. 
However, because of technological 
advances energy consumption in 
both regions is increasing at a fast 
rate the strain on these resources is 
becoming enormous. To this Dr. 
Gulick could only comment, “It is 
indeed fortunate that nuclear energy 
is not too far away.” 

Dr. Gulick next pointed to the 


fact that due to higher income levels 
general standards of consumption are 
higher in urbanized areas and that 
part of this excess consumption in- 
volves the use of basic natural re- 
sources. He said it is not known on 
a comprehensive basis how much of 
these added dollars are spent for re 
source consumption, but it is a fact 
“that people who live in an urban- 
ized pattern make a greater drain on 
resources than the same number of 
people living in a rural pattern.” 
However, he added, ‘““We must not 
overlook the fact, during these years 
of rapid urbanization, that this dra- 
matic movement to the cities and 
the suburbs will of itself consider- 
ably step up the drain on those re- 
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sources which go to build and to 
service city populations as contrasted 
with rural populations.” 


as California, Florida, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey. “Their orchards, 
vineyards, and truck gardens are 
among the most productive and sat- 
isfying in the world, a wonderful 
spiritual resource also, for nearby 
urban tensions. Yet the city sprawl 
engulfs them,” Dr. Gulick remarked. 

In spite of urban encroachment 
on agricultural lands, he is not at all 
worried about a shortage of farm 
lands. What he is concerned about 
in this instance is “the urban folks 
who lose the sight and knowledge of 
self-sustaining green belts. Where 
we wish to preserve these, we shall 
need prompt action,” he declared. 


However, he does not believe that 
continuing urbanization will pro- 
duce an increasing land shortage, 
but the contrary. “Ultimately,” he 
reasoned, “urbanization will make 
possible the true conservation of 
land.” Many urban areas were de- 
veloped at the expense of economi- 
cally useful and beautiful land, while 
much vacated land lies within cities 
and in some submarginal rural areas. 
There is also much wasted acreage 
in the regions between developments. 
“Thus,” he said, “urbanization does 
increase the pressure on land as a 
resource, and accentuates the need 
for planned controls and for dynamic 


Urbanization is also placing an 
increasing strain on our recreational 
resources as it not only is a place 
to live but urbanization has become 
a way of life. “We have require- 
ments which become suddenly signif- 
icant not so much because of the 
total size of our national popula- 
tion as because of the urbanized pat- 
tern of settlement and civilization 
and the concentration of these den- 
sities in specific geographic regions,” 
he said. With more leisure time 
available to the urbanites, and the 
urge to get away from it all, much 
more time is being devoted to rec- 
reational pursuits. “Urban popula- 
tions, supplementing the rural sports- 
men, are now the great ‘consumers’ 
of national parks, seaside resorts, 
lakes and coastal waters, state parks 
and parkways, and the ‘open coun- 
try’... it is the urban man added to 
the natural local recreational activ- 
ity that over-fishes, over-hunts, and 
overcrowds the facilities.” 
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Dr. Gulick believes that our grow- 
ing urbanization coupled with ex- 
panding economic activities will not 
only need but demand more recrea- 
tional opportunities. “And we shall 
need totally new concepts of recrea- 
tion, guided by our new psychologi- 
cal knowledge, matched to urban 
life and the changing age pattern of 
our people. We need active pro- 
grams for some, contemplative oppor- 
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beauty for all—even in the confines 
of the urban design itself.” 


Dr. Gulick then discussed the im- 
pact of this urban sprawl on our na- 
tional land resources. He explained 
that each decade we are urbanizing 
15,000 square miles of land, which 
is in addition to large amounts of 
land being taken for new industrial 
developments. Considerable acreage 
is also being used for thruways, mili- 
tary installations, and airports. 

However, another important type 
of urban land use was noted in the 
development of watersheds to supply 
expanding city water systems. With 
sound management, he pointed out, 
these watersheds may also be devel- 
oped for recreation, power and flood 
control projects. 

An unfortunate aspect of the ur- 
ban land use problem is the type of 
land being used for these settle- 
ments in some instances. In this ur- 
banization process, some develop- 
ments are reaching out into some of 
the most productive agricultural 
land in the country—in such states 
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Here’s the model preferred by 
many fire-fighters because of 
its easy control of pressure, 

fog-spray and use of water. 


CHAMPION SPRAYER COMPANY 


By breaking water up into a fog-spray un- 
der pressure, the Champion Slide-Action 
Fire Pump cools burning substances, smoth- 
ers the fire—makes a little water do a big 
fire fighting, job. Powerful slide-action pump 
is brass throughout with non-corroding, 
self-cleaning ball valves. The brass ee 
adjusts from fog-spray to 30-ft. stream by 
merely rotating nozzle cap. 4-ft. hose at- 
tached at top prevents water from running 
out when pump is below bottom of tank. 
Large filler opening has leak-proof cover 
with carrying handle and locking device 
to hold pump when not in use. Ventilated 
back of Champion design keeps operator’s 
back dry and cool. Quality-built by a manu- 
facturer of dependable spraying equipment 
since 1915. 


Write today for literature on both Champion 
Slide-Action and Piston-Type Fire Pumps. 
Distributorships available—write for details. 
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programs of land conservation and 
use. 

In this connection Dr. Gulick 
brought out the need for flood and 
erosion control. He observed that it 
is when men are settled in dense ur- 
ban patterns that the real dangers of 
floods both to life and to the trans- 
portational and economic structure 
rise to the point of demanding ac- 
tion ... we must not forget that the 
silting of water reservoirs is already 
becoming a matter of concern to 
cities, and that urban costs of living 
will be directly affected by any major 
impoverishment of our agricultural 
land resources.” 

In sizing up the overall impact of 
urbanization in relation to our re- 
sources, Dr. Gulick foresees no short- 
age of agricultural land, but since 
these urban settlements are spilling 
over into the countrysides and _re- 
quire other land resources to satisfy 
their needs, we will be forced to 
“take a new hard look at land as a 
resource in relation to urbaniza- 
tion.” In devising any new conserva- 
tion policies to cope with the prob- 
lem, he admonished planners to keep 
in mind the fact that urbanization 
produces a higher and different type 
of drain on natural resources than 
rural patterns of life. 

After this statement of the con- 
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servation problems which have 
evolved so sharply as a result of ur- 
banization, Dr. Gulick offered a 
three-point program as a_ possible 
solution. However, he prefaced his 
proposals by discounting reduction 
of population growth as a solution. 
He queried, “Given a rising educa- 
tion, greatly stimulated by urban- 
ism, along with generally rising 
standards and advancing medical 
knowledge, is it not possible that 
population pressures may be brought 
into far better ecological balance 
than most projections now postu- 
late?” He believes that urbanization 


will continue to develop regardless - 


of population growth. “The new pat- 
tern of agglomeration comes not pri- 
marily from population pressure but 
from other forces which have been 
set forth recently.” 

Therefore, with the prospect of a 
more severe drain on our resources 
as this pattern progresses, Dr. Gulick 
suggested: “1) Develop better knowl- 
edge as to the new patterns of urban 
needs. 2) Develop a new awareness 
on the part of urban man as to his 
relation to the world of nature and 
to convince him of the moral neces- 
sity of sustaining human life more 
and more on the renewable re- 
sources, rather than from the limited 
and exhaustible accumulations. 3) 








State-Wide Fire Protection for Kentucky 


With a single, significant pen stroke, Governor A. B. Chandler of Kentucky 
reduced the nation’s unprotected forest acreage by ten percent. He accom- 
plished this on March 31, 1958 by establishing state-wide forest fire protection 
in Kentucky, thus adding four million acres to the state and the nation’s pro- 
tected forest area. Witnesses to this action were Laban P. Jackson (left), Com- 
missioner of Conservation and Gene L. Butcher, Director, Division of Forestry. 
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Take action, public and privaie, to 
develop and enforce such a s\stem 
of life.” 

Research into these unique urban 
problems is urgently needed. Dr, 
Gulick recommended new statistical 
and census classifications as one 
method, as well as analyzing facts 
already available from this different 
point of view. He also called for 
accumulation and review of the en. 
tire picture of the costs and econ. 
omies of scale in urban life, and 
more accurate family cost of living 
data. Such information, he said, will 
not only assist in determining sound 
conservation policies, but will aid in 
the development of other aspects of 
our social needs. 

The second part of Dr. Gulick’s 
program is devoted to education. He 
declared that “we should gather in- 
formation, explore methods of for- 
mulation and communication, 50 
that our rising generations, especial- 
ly city boys and girls may be more 
deeply conscious of this place in 
nature, and morally committed to a 
science-based conservation philoso- 
phy.” He recalled how our ancestors 
geared their activities to the “flow 
of nature’ and suggested that we 
build our programs on this concept 
but on a more scientific basis. “A 
people which boasts universal edu- 
cation, teachers’ colleges, radio and 
TV saturation, a free press, applied 
psychology, and Madison Avenue 
should have no difficulty in building 
a valid new idea into our funda- 
mental culture within a single gen- 
eration.” 

Developing and administering 
these new conservation policies will 
ultimately be the responsibility of 
everyone. “But in dealing with the 
conservation of natural resources 
and the maintenance of a general 
policy of drawing down current pro- 
duction rather than capital resources, 
there must be also a broad frame- 
work of conscious and authoritative 
social control. This is government 
action. It involves the determina- 
tion of policies in words after de- 
bate and compromise, that is legis- 
lation; it involves enforcement and 
management, that is the executive 
function; and it involves the settle- 
ment of individual grievances and 
broad interpretations of law through 
independent courts. The essential 
thing here . . . is to identify the few 
key things that must be rationalized 
or regulated and to set the action 
priorities, so that we may leave the 
bulk of life and action to free enter- 
prise, and still achieve the goals we 
seek,” Dr. Gulick said. 

He listed four conservation prob- 
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lems that should be given top pri- 
ority, 2nd then outlined the type of 
governiiicnt action required. As he 
sees it the resource problems to be 
considered are: allocation of water 
resources, elimination of flood dan- 
gers ancl water pollution, reserving 
open spaces, and controlling the gen- 
eral pattern of land use particularly 
around metropolitan areas. When 
these factors are accomplished he 
believes that urbanization will have 
been brought into a reasonable bal- 
ance with our major national re- 
sources. 

“In certain fields of life, notably 
land and resource management,” he 
said, “it is necessary and normal for 
government to set the general frame- 
work and fix the rules of the game 

. once this has been done, we can 
rely heavily on pricing and the mar- 
ket mechanism to determine inter- 
relations, priorities, and compara- 
tive needs and desires.” Dr. Gulick 
feels strongly that government action 
is justified since the “growth of ur- 
banism has now raised these resource 
matters to the level of imperative 
public interest.”” However, he added, 
that this action is ultimately the re- 
sponsibility of all levels of govern- 
ment, national; state, and local. 

Dr. Gulick said that we can solve 
these resource problems “within the 
framework of our cultural, economic 
and political systems.” It is a combi- 
nation of these institutions that will 
“lead to an adjustment of popula- 
tion size to fit consumption and 
space-use levels in conformity with 
the flow-of-nature policy.” 

In conclusion, Dr. Gulick said: 
“Every day we postpone the appro- 
priate research, educational, and 
political action now called for will 
make the problem more difficult. As 
Homer said, only yesterday, ‘It is 
not meet to stand here wasting our 
time or idly loitering, for there is 
still a great work to be done.’ ” 


Forest Forum 
(From page 3) 


Epitor: 


I noted with a great deal of interest in 
the January issue of American Forests the 
very splendid article by Mr. Richard J. 
Hartesveldt: “Litter—Our $100,000,000 Dis- 
grace.” In addition to the well expressed 
article, the illustrations were well chosen 
lo jar the sensitive taxpayer as well as the 
lover of beauty. 

In reading the article, however, I would 
like to have had Mr. Hartesveldt spend a 
little more time on research into the ac- 
Uvities of some of the co-operating organ- 
wations on the National Advisory Council 
of Keep America Beautiful—The National 
Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc. in 
Particular. One of the members of Na- 














YOU LOSE WITH EACH 
FOREST FIRE 


Help us stop this needless waste of our country’s natural resources. 
Hand these A.F.A. Book Matches imprinted with your name or advertis- 
ing to your customers, employees and friends. Keep Forest Fire Pre- 
vention in their minds . . . before their eyes at all times. The need of 
protecting our forests from fires is great . . . and the cost of these fire- 
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ting designs are shown 
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sign is in natural color. 
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tional Council, Mrs. Syril Fox of Media, 
Pennsylvania, at that time our National 
Chairman of Roadside Development, served 
on the Steering Committee in the organiza- 
tion of Keep America Beautiful. 

The National Council of State Garden 
Clubs, with 12,000 clubs and now over 
400,000 members in 45 states, has been 
working since its inception on roadside 
beautification. It was our organization that 
coined the word “Litterbug,” first used in 
Florida. After many posters had been sub- 
mitted, the National Council adopted as 
its official Litterbug poster the one which 
we gave to K. A. B. 

The National Council contacted the auto- 
mobile manufacturers twelve years ago to 
see if they would be interested in building 
into their automobiles a trash receptacle; 


but a group of Garden Clubbers could not . 


speak loud enough to interest them in an 
additional manufacturing expense. We 
finally devised and brought to the market 
through Continental Can Company, paper 
bags to be used in cars as one way of pre- 
venting litter. The idea has spread like 
wildfire; but it has taken an organization 
like K. A. B. supported by the large con- 
tributions from the industries that find 
their containers in the litter to really be- 
gin an educational program. As one local 
example, last year through our Garden 
Club Council, we asked our Esso District 
Manager concerning the distribution of the 
litter bags. Esso ordered 1,000,000 bags and 
gave them to motorists in Virginia. 
However, make no mistake about it, al- 

most every community in forty-five states 
has a Garden Club completely and _ irrev- 
ocably dedicated to educating its commu- 
nity in cleaner habits for a more beautiful 
America. A recent editorial in Newsweek 
expresses it this way: “Never, never under- 
estimate the Garden Clubs!” 

Mrs. Charles B. Nettleton 

National Council of 

State Garden Clubs, Inc. 

160 Central Park South 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Editor: 

. . . Stewart Holbrook has produced a 
fine biographical sketch of the man who 
more and more looms as the great architect 
of modern forestry. 

Elwood R. Maunder 

Forest History Foundation, Inc. 
2706 West Seventh Boulevard 
Saint Paul 16, Minnesota 


Editor: 

...T've always thought highly of his 
work in forestry, but now I understand jt 
better. 

Edna L. Keyes 
2721 Belrose Avenue 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Editor: 

The article published in last August's 
Reader’s Digest alerted our community on 
the possibilities of saving what are left of 
our elms. 

We are an outlying area from the city of 
Decatur, with no governmental bodies, §0 
what we do is entirely of our own volition, 
and expense. 

For several years the city itself has been 
extremely hard hit, losing many thousands 
of elms yearly. Since last fall, it was re- 
ported, they cut down 6,000 alone on public 
grounds. 

We, out here, have felt the scourge for 
about three years, being bordered on one 
side by the lake, but adjoining other dis. 
tricts on three sides. There are about 5] 
owners in our small suburb with a few 
township-owned ravines. 

In our own private garden we lost 22, 
even after we tried an intravenous method 
from a Chicago chemist that seemed the 
best answer, but of no use when others did 
nothing. 

I looked around, and in spite of all those 
that died and had to be removed, there 
were still a great number that appeared 
healthy. 

In a neighboring pilgrimage, I learned 
all but one or two are concerned, even those 
who never owned an elm or lost all they 
did have. After all, we do benefit from a 
tree in our neighbor’s garden. 

During these many months, the U. of L 
at Champaign, the Midwestern Tree Con- 
ference and the local Conservation Depart- 
ment merely offered me booklets. It is a 
shame that all we can expect is a printed 
word. 

Thus, I am writing to you to find out 
how other communities set their machinery 
to work, who they employed and if there 
is any record as to costs. That is always the 
big hurdle when so many are involved. 

We know what must be done, but how 
to do it is our problem. 

Mrs. B. C. Dahlmann 
4183 East Lake Shore Drive 
Decatur, Illinois 


Conservation on Military Lands 
(From page 19) 


out a system of lakes and ponds, 
which besides being essential to the 
fire control system, would also sup- 
port waterfowl. He did a thorough 
job of making the ammunition de- 
pot as fire proof as possible, while at 
the same time laying the foundation 
of a truly remarkable wildlife refuge. 

His work soon caught the atten- 
tion of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service and the State Game and Fish 
Department. Advice and help were 
forthcoming. 

Prior to the advent of Dewey 
Johnson, the McAlester area sup- 
ported a meagre population of quail, 
some semblance of wild turkeys, and 


an abundance of jack rabbits, rattle- 
snakes and an occasional wildcat. 
The only waterfowl seen around the 
area were birds flying far overhead 
on their annual migration flights. 

Today McAlester boasts an aston- 
ishing quail and turkey population, 
plus a sizable herd of deer. In addi- 
tion, ducks by the thousands use the 
ponds and lakes. There is even a 
flock of nesting Canada geese. Fur- 
thermore, Johnson saw to it that the 
ponds and lakes were properly 
stocked with fish. 

By special proclamation, McAles- 
ter has been designated as a wildlife 
refuge, which means, of course, no 
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hunting is allowed on the premises. 
From a sportsman’s point of view 
that may be a bit discouraging—all 
that game going to waste—but it is 
not as dismal as it sounds. McAles- 
ter now supports such an amazing 
quantity of game birds and animals 
that there has been a natural over- 
flow to adjacent lands. Hunters in 
the vicinity of the depot haven’t had 
it so good in years. 

Fishing in the area is restricted to 
military personnel. Even so, the ci- 
vilian angler is indirectly benefitted, 
for it takes pressure off waters hith- 
erto fished by military personnel at- 
tached to the Navy installation. 

Altogether the McAlester Naval 
Ammunition Depot, despite its in- 
itial forbidding setup, presents a 
magnificent example of what can be 
done for wildlife on Military lands. 
Incidentally, Dewey Johnson re- 
ceived the Nash Conservation Award 
for his great achievement. 

Another Military conservation 
project of widespread importance is 
located on the Quantico Marine 
Base, 40 miles down the Potomac 
River from Washington, D. C. The 
setup there is quite different from 
that at McAlester. 

The Marines really go in for ac- 
tive hunting and fishing at Quan- 
tico, and have a program that could 
readily be used as a model for any 
sportsmen’s area. ‘They have their 
own Rod and Gun Club with ex- 
tremely modest dues. All monies 
thus collected are spent in improv- 
ing hunting and fishing. 

The Marines engage in a lot of 
food plot planting for game birds, 
having cleared out streams and lakes 
and have improved waterfowl habi- 
tat along the Potomac to such an ex- 
tent that hunting and fishing within 
the confines of Quantico are in some 
respects better than they are on the 
“outside.” 

The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice started a nucleus of a wild turkey 
flock which has since grown to siz- 
able proportions. In addition, both 
the federal bureau and the Virginia 
Department of Fish and Game are 
actively engaged in stocking both 
bass and trout in suitable waters 
within the area. 

Anyone stationed at or connected 
with the Quantico base can fish 
therein, subject to Virginia and fed- 
eral game laws. 

Aside from furnishing the Marines 
with hunting and fishing, the Quan- 
tico wildlife project is an indirect 
blessing to civilian sportsmen. 
Whenever there is a heavy concen- 
tration of men, as there is on any 


large Military installation, the sur- 
rounding territory is subject to 
heavy hunting and fishing pressure. 
Establishment of hunting and _fish- 
ing areas within such an installation 
relieves the pressure on outlying 
areas, thus giving the civilians a bet- 
ter break. 

In this respect, situations grow 
somewhat tense around some Mili- 
tary installations. The civilian 
sportsmen complain, and justly so, 
that the GI’s are overrunning hunt- 
ing and fishing areas. It’s not the 
fault of the soldier that he is con- 
fined along with several thousand 
others in a relatively small area. 
Just because he is in the Armed 
Service doesn’t mean he has to give 
up angling and hunting. Many Mili- 
tary installations embrace huge areas 
of land and could well support 
worthwhile conservation programs 
which would lessen the tension be- 
tween the Armed Services and civil- 
ians. Quantico presents a splendid 
example of such a program. 

From my observation of conserva- 
tion programs on Military lands, the 
U. S. Air Force seems to be in the 
forefront in realizing the importance 
of such activities. In December of 
1956 an agreement was drawn up 
between the Air Force and the Fish 
and Wildlife Service which express- 
ly states, and I quote “The Air Force 
desires to establish in those areas 
under its jurisdiction, a comprehen- 
sive and responsible Air Force-wide 
program of fish and wildlife conser- 
vation.” This program is being co- 
ordinated through Col. William 
Royall of the Air Force. In addi- 
tion, the U. S. Navy has agreed to 
make a survey of its lands with the 
idea of establishing conservation 
practices. This movement is under 
the direction of Col. C. O. Totman 
of the Marine Corps. 

For some years now the Air Force 
has had in effect one of the most 
successful hunting programs on any 
Military installation in the land. 
The scene is the immense Air Force 
Base at Eglin Field, Florida. Almost 
half a million acres of federally con- 
trolled land is open to deer hunting 
every season, under the jurisdiction 
of the Florida Game and Fresh Wa- 
ter Fish Commission. The Air Force 
has its own wildlife technicians, and 
hunting by both Military personnel 
and civilians is subject to state regu- 
lations. 


The deer herds at Eglin Field are 
among the largest in Florida. In 
addition, special days are set aside 
for archery hunts for deer, bear and 
panther (yes, there are still moun- 


tain lions to be found in Florida) . 

The Military cooperates to some 
extent in other public hunting areas 
in Florida. Special public hunts are 
held each year at Air Force’s Avon 
Park Bombing Range and _ the 
Army’s Camp Blanding Wildlife 
Management Area, both of which 
are located in the interior of the 
state. 

With the exception of the agree- 
ment with the Air Force and the 
survey now underway by the Navy, 
conservation on Military lands is 
pretty much a hit-or-miss proposi- 
tion, usually left up to the local 
commanding officer. This presents 
a peculiar analogy; it is both good 
and bad, from the sportsman’s view- 
point. 

Commanding officers are shifted 
fairly often, and it is not unprece- 
dented to have an officer who has 
fostered hunting and fishing at one 
military base to start another such 
program on another base when he is 
transferred. On the other hand, 
many a good conservation program 
has died from malnutrition due to 
the shifting of a disinterested officer 
from one base to another. 


Not only is the hunting and fish- 
ing potential being recognized by 
the Military, the idea has been intro- 
duced into the halls of Congress. 
Early in 1957 Congressman Bob 
Sikes of Florida presented H. R. 
4834 to “promote effectual planning, 
development, maintenance and co- 
ordination of wildlife, fish, and game 
conservation and rehabilitation in 
Military reservations.” 


Congressman Sikes proposes that 
the Secretary of Defense be author- 
ized and directed to carry out such a 
program with the Secretary of the 
Interior through the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. Sikes’ bill further 
proposes that permits be issued and 
fees charged to persons fishing and 
hunting on military reservations and 
that monies accrued from such fees 
be used to finance the conservation 
program on military installations. 


Sikes’ idea appears to be a pretty 
good one, except for one important 
fact. He does not make it manda- 
tory that all hunting and fishing on 
military lands shall be in strict ac- 
cordance with state and federal game 
laws. Conservation groups through- 
out the nation have expressed their 
dissatisfaction at the high-handed 
manner in which the Military, in 
some instances, has permitted hunt- 
ing and fishing in defiance of state 
and even federal laws. Particular 
attention is called to instances of 
officers using planes, camping equip- 
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Forest Pathology—Boyce 
Forestry and Its Career Opportunities—Shirley me 
Management of American Forests—Mathews 
Plant Pathology—Walker 
Principles of Forest Entomology—Graham 
Soils and Soil Fertility—Thompson 
The Federal Lands: Their Use and Management— 

Clawson & Held 8.50 
Tree Crops—A Permanent Agriculture—Smith _ 6.00 


LANDSCAPING AND CARE—GARDENS, TREES, 
FLOWERS . 

Encyclopedia of Gardening—Taylor 
Field Book of Western Wild Flowers—Armstrong _. 
Garden Flowers in Color—Foley 
Guide to Home Landscaping—Bushey 
How to Landscape Your Grounds—Johnson 
Plant Buyers Guide—Steffek 
Shrubs and Vines for American Gardens—Wyman.., 8.00 
Successful Gardening Without Soil—Ticquet 2.75 
Using Wayside Plants—Coon f 
Wild Flower Guide—Wherry 3.95 
Wild Flowers of America—Rickett 5.95 


WOOD—ITS MANUFACTURE AND USE 
Air Seasoning and Kiln Drying of Wood—Henderson $ 6.50 
Concise Encyclopedia of World Timbers—Titmuss _. 5.00 
Harvesting Timber Crops—Wackerman 
Library of Pulp and Paper Manufacture— 

McGraw-Hill __.. 31.50 
Structure of Wood—Jane 9.50 
Textbook of Wood Technology—Brown, Panshin & Forsaith 
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BIRDS, WILDLIFE, HUNTING AND FISHING 


After the Sun Goes Down—Blough $2.50 

Audubon Western Bird Guide—Pough —_. 

Audubon’s Birds of America—Vogt 

Birds Are Yours—Lemmon & anieceittad 

Books of Wild Pets—Moore : 

Deer of North America—Taylor 

Field Guide to the Birds—Peterson —...- 

Fish Ponds for the Farm—Edminster 

Fishery Science—-Rounsefell & Everhart 

Hunters Encyclopedia—Camp 

Land and Wildlife—Graham 

Natural History of Birds—Wing 

On the Trail of Vanishing Birds—Allen 

Ornithologist’s Guide—Hutson 

Our Desert Neighbors—Jaeger 

Reptile World—Knopf 

Return to the River—Haig-Brown 

Round River—Leopold 

Snakes and Snake Hunting—Kauffeld 

Songbirds in Your Garden—Terres 

Spinning for Fresh and Salt Water Fish in North 
America—McClane 

The Last Passenger (pigeon)—Johnson 

Wildlife Cameraman—Kjelgaard 


























CAMPING 


Alaskan Adventure—Williams 
Canoe Camping—Handel 
Canoeable Waterways in New York State—Grinnell 
Let’s Go Camping—Zarchy ___. wees 
Outdoorsman’s Cookbook—Carhart . 

Trails Unlimited—Coffin : 
Wilderness Camping and How to Enjoy It—Barnes_. 2.00 








BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


America’s Natural Resources—Callison 
American Resources—Whitaker & Ackerman ___. 
Bears in My Kitchen—Merrill 
Conservation—Coyle 
Conservation Yearbook 1956—Kauffman 
Conservation of Natural Resources—Smith — 
Decorating with Pods and Cones—Van Rensselaer 
Fables for Foresters—Guthrie 
Fieldbook of Natural History—Palmer 
Geography of the Northlands—Kimble, Good 
Hunger Signs in Crops—A Symposium 
Interpreting Our Heritage—Tilden 
Man’s Role in Changing the Face of the Earth— 
Thomas 
Our Nation’s Water Resources—Moreell — 
Our Plundered Planet—Osborn 
Reclamation in the United States—Golze —..._.___.__ 
Soil Conservation—Bennett - ob ele ees . a2 "00 
They Knew Paul Bunyan—Beck 4.75 
Vegetation and Watershed Management—Colman __ 7.00 
Western Land and Water Use—Saunderson 2» 3.75 




















JUVENILE 


First Fish—Colby $ 2.00 
Junior Book of Camping and Woodcraft _ 
Lookout For The Forest—Blough 

Trees Every Boy and Girl Should Know 
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ment and helicopters (furnished by 
the taxpayers) in hunting forays in 
Alaska. There have also been in- 
stances in the states where com- 
manding officers of large military 
reservations have encouraged hunt- 
ing and fishing with complete dis- 
regard of all game laws. 

However, a program as large as 
the establishment of conservation 
programs on all suitable Military 
lands under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Defense is sO com- 
plex that any action aimed toward 
its realization can be considered a 
ereat step forward in the cause of 
conservation. Definite action has 
been taken in the immediate past, 
and it is not out of line to hope and 
predict that more action will be 
taken in the near future. 

As matters stand now, there is 
simply too much Military land going 
to waste as far as conservation is con- 
cerned. When and if wildlife reha- 
bilitation programs get underway 
on these extensive lands, the hunt- 
ing and fishing potential of America 
will be greatly increased. 


The Forest Service and 
Cooperative Forestry 
(From page 4) 


need only go to small owners and to their 
acres and ask oneself what he would do or 
could do under the local economic con- 
ditions. 

The large owners in the Southeast and 
the West took up tree farming, not because 
of any public pressure upon them, but be- 
cause they have huge plant investments 
they wish to make permanent and because 
they have found that they are nearing the 
end of their old growth supplies. They ap- 
preciate that for a certain number of them, 
generally those of larger size, it will be 
good business. 

It is desirable for every owner, large and 
small, to carry on his forest management 
in the best possible way, even if lumber re- 
quirements do not justify it. At least we 
could build up another surplus for the very 
distant future. It might even perpetuate 
the past migratory nature of lumbering and 
hurt stability. 

To hire a host of extension specialists to 
contact all the owners and encourage them 
to practice intensive forestry and to sell 
them this idea on the basis of an impend- 
ing timber famine is a most ineffective pro- 
cedure and an extremely costly and unnec- 
essary one. A cheaper and better educa- 
tional project would be to publicize to 
every small owner the importance of good 
timber sales contracts and the financial as- 
pects of cutting to diameter or other limits. 
Then, he will likely go out and seek com- 
petent advice when he has a contract to 
write. Let him read information and choose 
his own course. When markets eventually 
make it profitable for the small owner. he 
will practice better management. 

Where existing consulting foresters can- 
not convince the farm or other small owner 
of the profit in intensive management, a 





Playing safe --- 


trapping those 
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for tractors and trucks 


prevents 
exhaust-spark fires in 
fields, warehouses . . 


Fire wardens agree, both 
Federal and State, that 
crawler tractors and trucks 
do exhaust dangerous in- 
candescent carbon which 
starts thousands of costly 
fires. 

The Gill Spark Arrestor, 
tests show, can TRAP al- 
most 100% of that firebug 
exhaust carbon—thanks to 
its new, centrifugal design. 
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. saves lives 


Now your trucks and all 
your tractors can work 
safely in the most hazardous 
areas. 

You’ll be money ahead 
safeguarding your own prop- 
erty—and that of others— 
by using the reliable and 
successful Gill Spark 
Arrestor. 

For full details, 


write, 
wire, or phone today. 


ERICKSON PRODUCTS CO. 


1960 Carroll Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 
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Please fill in, clip out and mail to The American Forestry Association 
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in 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


(Membership includes a subscription, for the duration of the membership, to 
the monthly magazine AMERICAN FORESTS) 


To The American Forestry Association 
919 17th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Save 75% 


on Paint 


Choice of 
9 Colors 


Mark continuously, tap-tap-tap, 100 logs 
a minute or just an occasional log as 
required. End the waste motion of 
dip-drip-and-splash from open buckets. 
Light tap of porous spotter makes bright, 
durable paint mark. Cuts time 75% — 
saves 75% on paint. 


TRY IT — WRITE... 
THE NELSON COMPANY 





IRON MOUNTAIN 14, MICH 














PREVENT 
FOREST FIRES 


FOLLOW THESE RULES 


1. Hold your match ’till it’s 
cold — then pinch it to 
make sure. 


2. Crush out your cigarette, 
cigar, pipe ashes. Use an 
ash tray! 


3. Drown your campfire, 
then stir and drown again. 


4. Ask about the law before 
burning grass, brush, 
fence rows or trash. 























public agent has an even smaller chance. 

I fear that the above may give the im- 
pression that I am pessimistic about the 
future of wood. Actually, I am not, and, 
as to growing timber, I am an enthusiast. 
Wood has an excellent future as lumber. 
It is relatively easy to manufacture, re- 
quires relatively simple machinery and far 
less investment than a pulp, plastics or 
steel mill. Its manufacture can be engaged 
in by a man with small capital. It is a 
renewable resource. Despite the inroads of 
substitutes, wood in my opinion will always 
be in demand. Lumber is so readily avail- 
able, so easily erected and gives such good 
satisfaction when properly used, that it can 
hold its own up to 35 to 40 billion board 
feet per year. In the past the sawmill got 
major attention. In the future the pro- 
ducing forest will be looked upon as the 
major element in an integrated operation. 
Whoever owns a good forest property in a 
good location will always have a market 
for his entire production. Those who can 
and will practice intensive management 
will do well. There is no need for the 
others who are either not interested or are 
not well enough situated. 

Your criticism of Earl Coke as having 
“all but wrecked the state and private pro- 
gram,” is unjustified. Coke had experience 
with federal cooperation before his Wash- 
ington experience when he was in agricul- 
tural work and knows what it is. The pro- 
gram was not wrecked, but emphasis was 
placed on state responsibility, where it be- 
longs, rather than federal. There is a ten- 
dency in Washington to arrogate to itself 
all knowledge and ability in the belief that 
states cannot run their own affairs. Fed- 
eral cooperation often becomes unilateral 
cooperation. We have had evidence of that 
in forestry programs. When a bill is under 
discussion, cooperation is stressed and Con- 


———— 


gress falls for it. But once a law is passed 
the attitude of those charged with its exe. 
cution becomes “We've got ‘em where we 
want ‘em now and can make them follow 
our dictates.” 

The kind of program envisioned in your 
editorial would require an enormous field 
staff. It would be costly, would create con. 
tempt for foresters and would not change 
the basic economic laws that govern what 
one can or cannot do with land and forests, 
We have a growing number of young con- 
sulting foresters and they are effective, 
They would not waste time on those small 
owners for whom economics are negative, 
These foresters are seeking out owners who 
are amenable to suggestions and whose 
property lends itself to early management. 
To the consulting foresters one should add 
the many log buyers who have had forestry 
training and the many tree farm agents of 
the lumber industry. 

We do not need the produce of all the 
small forest properties at present. Why 
not let the impact of increasing values grad- 
ually produce their effect on the owners 
and let the program have a natural growth? 
Why give the small owner false hopes? It 
is better to lose a few trees than to lose 
local control, freedom and independence. 

Your editorial also states that the need 
of today is to restore to the U.S.F.S. its for- 
mer leadership in cooperative forestry. If 
the U.S.F.S. concentrates on a good and 
practical job on its national forests, it will 
set a superior example that will be fol- 
lowed. It never had leadership in cooper- 
ation. When it had the opportunity, as un- 
der the cooperative sustained yield law, it 
muffed it. It takes more than passing a law 
to gain leadership. 

Emanuel Fritz 
102 The Uplands 
Berkeley 5, California 


Reading About Resources 
(From page 64) 


books I have found in the entire 
contemporary literature of resource 
management. 

We are given, first, an inclusive 
summary of “The Nature of the 
Problem.” Here are noted the grow- 
ing leadership and initiative of pri- 
vate forestry, the relatively new and 
as yet unseasoned use of private 
credit for a number of specific func- 
tions in private forestry, and the in- 
sufficiency of much low-grade land 
to carry credit of any sort—which is 
a pity perhaps too lightly dismissed, 
since these low-grade lands are both 
extensive and ultimately essential to 
an adequate forest yield. 

The next, most fascinating chap- 
ter of the report, entitled “Financial 
and Operational Aspects of Private 
Forestry,” is an honest though self- 
conscious attempt to cope with the 
fact that much forest ownership sim- 
ply does not pay its way, or at least 
does not do so on a basis competitive 
with other investment fields. 

The candor of the committee is 
altogether refreshing. “The yields 
from investments in sustained-yield 


forestry have not in the past been 
considered comparable with those 
from commercial securities. . . How- 
ever, the recent rapid rise in stump- 
age prices and the prospect of fa- 
vorable prices in the future are tend- 
ing to offset to some extent these 
unfavorable factors.” 

And with dogged hopefulness the 
report continues: “Though forestry 
has certain disadvantages from an in- 
vestment standpoint, it is important 
to recognize that several million peo- 
ple have continued to own forest 
lands and to pay taxes on them and 
no doubt will continue to do so in 
the future. Returns on investments, 
especially on the small holdings, 
tend to be very modest, but there 
are indications that small invest- 
ments in forest improvement, par- 
ticularly those designed to accelerate 
growth, may result in substantially 
higher returns on the additional in- 
vestments made for these purposes.” 
This fact of “modest returns” shad- 
ows the entire study of forest credit. 
It is, of course, the heart of the prob- 
lem of forestry. And the authors of 
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Forest Credit, while making many | 

sound and sometimes penetrating | 
contributions to the thinking, and | 
hence to the health, of the industry, 

} repeatedly remind the reader that 

} credit alone is no universal panacea. 

“Forest Credit Problems and Re- 

: quirements” follows, noting the three 

+ forms of credit: long-term for pur- 

| chase and development, which ap- 

. pears most useful either to large and 

solidly established companies or to 

/ farmers seeking collateral for general 

farm expansion; middle-term, for 

', — stand improvement operations, which 

seems to me meet the fewest real 
needs, and consequently offers the 

least opportunity of the three; and 
short-term credit, which is essential 
in many instances for the proper har- 
vesting and marketing of timber, and 
could doubtless add much stability 





Models for all 
makes 4 w. ds. 
to I'/, tons at 
local dealers’. 





and uniformity to this least system- 
atic phase of the forest industry. 

The next chapter deals with “For- 
est Insurance and Credit,” offering 
some technical information that is 
important, but probably of little in- 
terest to most readers. 

“The Current Situation in Forest 
Credit (1956)” is the book’s most 
pertinent section, which in a mere 
eighteen pages Offers a broad, total 
picture of forest credit opportunities 
today. Highlight here is a remark- 
able two-page chart entitled “Com- 
parison of Forest Credit Programs, 


SAVE ON EQUIPMENT... 
SAVE ON REPAIRS, GAS, TIRES... 


WARN MFG.CO., INC. Riverton Box 6064-FR-6, Seattle 88, Wash. 






STOP FRONT 
DRIVE WEAR, 
DRAG AND 
WHINE IN 
2-WHEEL 
DRIVE! 


Install either Warn Lock-O-matics, the 
hubs that “shift for themselves”, or get 
Warn Locking Hubs and “dial the drive” 
with your fingers. You'll never again have 
a 4-wheel drive without Warn Hubs! 




















1957.” To anyone concerned with 

the economics of forestry, this chart 

alone is worth many times the price 

of the book. 
Finally, “Summary and Conclu- 
| sions” ties up the strings of thought, AMERICAN FORESTS 
| arguing, in substance, for better for- 
é est management and better credit 
s opportunities, recognizing that nei- BINDERS 
‘ ther can, in general, precede the oth- 
- that they are interdependent. 

2 Throughout this entire study the 
- } ‘tole of the federal government is 
“ ; Fad deftly handled. Some will be 
- @ sti gs we hop oe ‘aan a We are pleased to offer these distinctive binders which will hold one 
< ; sive role. Others will ‘Se that volume of AMERICAN FORESTS. They are finished in durable 
« of specific federal functions were indi- green simulated leather with gold stamping and have a label holder 
qd fp cated at all. to indicate the year. The price is $3.00 each postpaid with a 10% 
< w The committee appears to have discount on orders for three or more. 
sf — that er on — eat ae eat, AiR il, sen RM OM ch tk iad sins lai laces ak aah al 
| ands can and should rely heavily ; _ 

* 8 upon private phere po por eal oa aon ee he D.C 
© ff funds for all its needs and growth; isiele ee aicdiggalgh atten ng seston 
-' S yet at the same time it recognized Please send me ___ AMERICAN FORESTS Binders for which | enclose $_______. 
nf that the federal government, being ene PEA Un a en eee ee 
‘“ inextricably involved in our economy 
a for better or for worse, has an un- P 
” avoidable role in private forestry for soe ee San tet ae ee 
d- services which private funds cannot ; 
it reasonably be expected to provide. City - Zone eee 
b. This is a moderate, sensible line be- 
of tween the right and the left, which 
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Million FREE Trees 


To encourage tree farming, re- 
forestation and soil conservation 
McCURDY BROS. NURSERIES will 
give FREE to ench of th» first 1,000 
NEW tree farmers who apply—1,000 
2-yenr-old, highest quality stock, 
Austrian or Red pine seedlings. You 
don’t have to BUY anything. just 
pay shipping charges. Write NOW 


for full particulars to—McCURDY 
BROS. NURSERIES, Dept. B, Man- 
ton, Mich. 

39 MILLION MORE top quality 
seedlings available this year at low- 
est prices. Write for price list and 
compare with others. 


McCurdy Bros. Nurseries 
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Durable 


THE RENOWNED 


CHARLES H. RICH 
“Forest Fire Fighting Tool” 
Write for Prices and Descriptions 
THE C. H. RICH FOREST FIRE TOOL CO. 
218 West Bald Eagle Street, Lock Haven, Pa. | 
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Consulting Foresters 


Forest Inventories, Appraisals, Reforestation, 
Management Plans and Services 


1166 7th Avenue West Eugene, Oregon 
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Complete Timber Services 
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ALBERT G. HALL 
FORESTRY RELATIONS COUNSEL 


CONSULTING FORESTER 
810 18TH ST., N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 











TIMBERLAND— 


2,000 a., well-stocked, plus fully equipped saw 
mill and wood turning plant, and small house, 
in centra! Vermont. Also tract of 925 a. with 
good stocking, in Adirondack Mts. in New 
York. Other forest properties available. Ideal 
safe i Manag: services pro- 
vided. 

J. HUGO KRAEMER ASSOCIATES 

_ Consulting Poresters 

249 Lark Street Albany 10, New York 




























may prove to be one of the report’s 
major, though perhaps inadvertent, 
contributions. 

At last, this summary in the com- 
mittee’s own words: “Though pri- 
vate and co-operative credit is be- 
coming more available, its use and 
availability for the most part are 
still limited to the larger holdings 
and to smaller ones which are high- 
grade risks. As yet, the great area of 
forest land in small holdings and on 


—— 


farms is not adequately served. It jg 
here that the major problem of 
growth improvement and better for. 
est practice exists. Credit alone wil] 
not solve the problem of low pro. 
duction and poor returns on these 
small holdings.” 


There may be better books ap- 
pearing this year in the resource 
field, but I am confident there wil] 
be no better “report” than this one. 


Weatherman and Southern Forestry 
(From. page 23) 


signed to the Macon Forest Fire Re- 
search Center rather than the U. S. 
Weather Bureau Office. Weatherman 
Krueger provides regular fire weath- 
er forecasts for James C. Turner, Jr., 
Chief of Forest Fire Control for 
Georgia, but participates in various 
phases of fire weather research as 
well. 

In view of the fact that forest fires 
are entirely dependent upon suitable 
weather conditions to get started, 
and once going are at the mercy of 
wind and weather in their progres- 
sion, there is little wonder that the 
forecaster should be an integral part 
of the fire control organization. In- 
valuable is his advice in the form of 
specific, on-the-spot forecasts during 
the actual fighting cf fires. 

The “fire boss” not only can be 
kept informed on the direction and 
speed of the fires run, as determined 
by the wind and fuel types, and move 
his men and equipment accordingly, 
but he can be advised of weather fac- 
tors that could call for a change in 
tactics. Maybe rain will fall soon, 
negating the need for additional 
forces; an expected increase in hu- 
midity might render ineffective a 
proposed backfire operation; possibly 
conditions are ripe for a blow-up, 
necessitating many more fire crews. 

Real money has been saved by us- 
ing fire weather forecasts. To cite 
one case, a North Carolina ranger 
stated that in his district, during the 
spring fire season of 1949, $16,000 
damage was prevented by utilizing 
these forecasts. 

Less dramatic, but equally as vital, 
is the day-in, day-out forecasting of 
fire danger factors. When the build- 
up and burning indices are critical, 
and are forecast to remain so, control 
organizations concentrate on fire pos- 
sibility. But with high fuel moisture 
and relative humidity, effort can be 
directed to maintenance and im- 
provement or to other projects. The 
meteorologist, by correlating the ef- 


fects of precipitation, humidity, 
wind, temperature, and heat received 
from the sun, is in a much better po- 
sition to keep his finger on the con- 
stantly changing pulse of fuel mois. 
ture than a forester, however expert, 
studying the reported danger ratings. 

But important as it is, fire weather 
work is only part of the service that 
the weatherman can render to the 
forest industry. Closely related is 
forecasting for prescribed burning of 
timberlands. This age-old practice 
has heretofore been considered the 
prerogative of the land owner, but 
recently it has come under close scru- 
tiny because of the potential danger 
of any fire in the woods, “controlled” 
or not. In an effort to reduce the 
hazard, laws have been passed requir- 
ing state approval before a fire is set. 
While necessary as a means of clear- 
ing out forest fuels, controlling dis 
ease, and preparing the ground for 
seedling growth, unless properly 
done, “controlled burning” can be- 
come quite uncontrolled. 

Weather factors must be within 
certain critical limits for successful 
and safe prescribed burning: the 
wind should be steady, from a north- 
erly direction, as following the pass 
age of a cold front; velocity must be 
more than three MPH (to keep fire 
low) and less than eight MPH (to 
prevent rapid spreading); rain 
should have fallen within four days, 
but still forest fuels must be dry; the 
temperature will have to be above 
freezing to prevent harm to trees, 
but if it is too high, above 60°, then 
scorch damage will result. And ex- 
cept for non-seasonal prescribed 
burning to control hard woods and 
for site preparation, such burning 
must be after the first killing frost 
of winter. Obviously, here is an area 
in which the meteorologist should 
rightfully practice his art. 

The amount of moisture in the 
soil governs to a rather large extent 
the performance of several forestry 
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operations, including the construc- 
tion and maintenance of roads, and 
presct ibed burning. It also material- 
ly affects fire danger ratings, and the 
degree of absorption or run off of 
precipitation over a watershed. But 
the condition of the soil is most criti- 
cal in the planting and survival pros- 
pects ol seedlings. These delicate 
young trees will show a higher sur- 
vival rate if, before they are trans- 
ferred from nursery to field, the mois- 
ture-state of the soil is carefully con- 
sidered. Not just the present degree, 
which can be judged by any worker, 
but the projected condition as seen 
by the weather forecaster. When 
planting is done in concert with 
periods of favorable weather—rainy 
spells in this instance—the entire 
forest industry benefits by money 
and time saved in this all-important 
area of timberland propagation. 

As in the case of seedling planting, 
wet and dry periods are used by for- 
esters in planning other activities. 
The aerial spraying of silvicides 
should be done in dry, calm weather, 
and at a time when a low-level inver- 
sion of temperature will act as a 
stabilizing “lid” on the atmosphere. 
Helicopters and airplanes used for 
the job must be ready to leap into 
action on the none-too-frequent days 
when the situation is ideal in order 
to cover the vast area of timberlands 
spread throughout the South. This 
operation can be detailed days ahead 
of time when such weather is called 
for. 

At present, pulpwood procure- 
ment practices by paper mills indi- 
cate very little correlation with fore- 
cast weather conditions, but it ap- 
pears that this aspect has a promis- 
ing future in the industrial use of 
woodlands. It has happened— 
though admittedly not often—that 
mills have shut down for lack of 
wood in the yard. Long rainy 
stretches have sometimes made wood 
unavailable for weeks on end. 

Because fresh wood makes the best 
pulp, a typical plant may normally 
stock only a two-week supply. This 
close time schedule between the 
standing tree and pulp at the mill 
makes procurement an occasionally 
tough problem. If the usual source 
of supply happens to be in lands 
that become inaccessible in wet 
weather, then wood must be hauled 
in from a distance, thereby boosting 
the cost. A company could procure 
wood a few days earlier on its own 
land, if approaching bad weather 
Was anticipated. 

Although some forest interests are 
finding it advisable to engage their 
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I Bequeath... 





There are many members and friends of the Association who find it imprac- 
tical to contribute to its educational activities during their lifetime. Gifts in 
the form of a bequest are welcomed. Officers of the Association will gladly 
consult at any time with those who wish to know more about designating gifts 
for educational work in forest conservation. 


Following is a paragraph suitable for incorporation in wills: 


“I hereby give, devise and bequeath - 


. to The American Forestry 


Association, Washington, D. C., a non-profit District of Columbia corporation, 
or its successor, or successors, for the purpose of promoting the corporate ac- 


tivities of said Association.” 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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own weather specialists, either as in- 
dividuals, or by contract with con- 
sulting organizations, it isn’t con- 
ceivable that every pulp mill is going 
to hire its own meteorologist. But 
even if each one did, they would 
probably find that the weatherman’s 
salary could be saved, several times 
over annually, by relying upon his 
weather forecasts in their stockpiling 
practices. 

Even high tides and_ tropical 
storms are of immediate concern ‘to 
some pulp mills. A South Carolina 
plant uses tide data in operating its 
barge fleet, and decides, on the basis 
of hurricane advisories, whether or 
not to suspend production during an 
alert along the coast. Since many of 
the employees have homes on a near- 
by beach, a morale problem can be 
averted by allowing workers to be 
with their families when dangerous 
weather threatens. 

In spite of recent strides in ad- 
vancing our knowledge, much work 
remains to be done in weather re- 
search. Meteorology is an inexact 
science, and the missed forecast is to 
be expected. Weather simply refuses 
to be pin pointed with the precision 
possible in other sciences and in the 
engineering field. Weather forecast- 
ing is often termed an “art,”” because 
so much empirically based experi- 
ence and personal skill of the mete- 
orologist goes into the analysis. But 
a science it is, even if one that con- 
tains the variable, the intangible, 
and the sometimes unexplainable. 
Yet the 80% accuracy of predicted 
weather means that those who use 
the forecasts get 80% more informa- 
tion, over the long run, than those 
who don’t. 

Aside from research to improve 
the quality of forecasting, there is a 
great deal of study in progress (and 
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more awaiting the trained manpower 
to tackle it) concerning weather and 
its relationship to the forest indus. 
try. Instruments to measure the 
daily, even hourly, changes in fire 
danger ratings are in general use, 
but needed is a method to ascertain 
the cumulative effects of prolonged 
dry spells, to be expressed in terms 
of “drought index.” Complex atmos. 
pheric conditions associated with 
-low-up fires and the fire whirlwind 
are not completely understood. In. 
sect infestation and disease epidemics 
are related to climatological changes, 
but the association is more involved 
than it appears to be at first glance, 
And we have just reached the thresh- 
old of weather modification. 

What about weather modification? 
Is it here to stay? Does cloud seed- 
ing really add to the net rainfall of 
an area? Certainly, in the drought 
years just past, an increase in pre. 
cipitation could have saved South- 
ern forests much devastation. 

The American Meteorological So- 
ciety reviewed this much-debated 
subject, and has issued a_ formal 
statement on weather modification. 
Essentially, their evaluation shows 
that cloud seeding with dry ice, wa- 
ter injection, salt particles, or silver 
iodide crystals will trigger off rain- 
fall in measurable amounts only if 
atmospheric conditions are such that 
rainfall would have fallen anyway. 
In other words, total rainfall over an 
area can very likely be increased, but 
no evidence has been brought forth 
to indicate that precipitation can be 
generated out of “thin air,” so to 
speak. Actually, when a “dry” cu- 
mulus cloud is seeded, the usual re- 
sult is for the cloud to be dissipated. 

In addition, topography of the 
area plays a major role in the success 
of an attempt. Seeding operations 
over flat country are handicapped to 
begin with, whereas mountainous 
terrain offers strong updraft air cur- 
rents to assist the precipitation proc- 
ess. Better results have been ob- 
tained in the timber regions of the 
west coast and Rocky Mountain 
states than in the Southern pine- 
lands. 

Yes, weather modification, and 
eventually control, is here to stay. 
One of its foremost advocates 1s 
Howard T. Orville, head of the 
President’s Committee on Weather 
Control, a man in a position to know 
the latest developments in the field. 
Here to stay, too, is the weatherman 
with his forecasting, advice, and re- 
search to help Southern forestry at 
tain an even more prominent posi- 
tion in the economy of the nation. 
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Fifty-Fifty Forestry 
(From page 27) 


tices, with turpentine farmers on and water conservation loans through 

thousands of acres of pine lands in the Farmers Home Administration, 

8 southern states. can be utilized for forest conserva- 
These forestry practices are car- tion practices. 


ried out by farmers with technical 
assistance from local foresters (fed- 
eral, state, or private) to be sure 
that the practices are performed 
properly and in accordance with the 
program offer. 

A substantial part of the forestry 
practices, particularly in some areas, 
is carried out on a custom basis or 
with equipment supplied by local 


At this time, when American agri- 
culture has various problems with 
surpluses, the Department of Agri- 
culture is encouraging ASC County 
Committees to direct available ACP 
funds to soil and water conservation 
measures which are of major impor- 
tance to farmers in making a transi- 
tion from cropland to grass or trees 


banks, soil conservation districts, etc. ose seine ated SS ae 
Vendors of the planting or stand im- Lena tit tne aaiie tes alee 
provement service, in some areas, aC- 6.4 4 a more orien ha = 

cept purchase orders to cover the Ries th " 
government’s share of the farmer’s ost farmers who need cost-shar- 


cost of carrying out the practice, or 198 assistance page ee poe Pr 
may accept an assignment of the  ‘* fy practices than they could or 


farmer's ACP cost-sharing payment would with their own resources, can 
The Agricultural Stabilization and find such assistance through the Agri- 
Conservation (ASC) County Com- cultural Conservation Program, the 
mittees are encouraged to use the | Conservation Reserve part the Soil 
purchase order method of advancing Bank, or in certain areas the Great 
the farmer’s cost-share of several Plains Conservation Program or the 
. Y T . 
practices where a vendor of such Naval Stores Conservation Program. 
services is available and he and the Please contact the local County 


farmer wish to use that method of | ACP Committee, the county agent or 
helping to finance the job. Also, soil the state forester for further advice. 


Biography of a Primitive Area 
(From page 21) 


of the area rises to 7,383 feet, while charms; each has its particular 
8,712-feet Snowshoe Peak at its devotees among local mountaineers. 
center is only twenty airline miles Perhaps even more thrilling to the 
from the 2,100-feet level at Libby. vacation explorer are the innumer- 
Snowshoe Peak, according to the able smaller lakes in cirques where 
elevation figures, rises exactly as glaciers once bedded, way up where 
many feet above Granite Lake as they can mirror little else but sky— 
Granite Lake lies above the sea. or maybe the hardy form of a 
And in this section of the Rockies, | Mountain Goat stopping by to 
timber line and the alpine zones drink. 


occur one to two thousand feet Hikers ambitious enough to 
lower than further south or north. climb Dome Mountain above Cedar 
Primitive areas having now been Lakes are rewarded by a view into 
re-classified according to size, the three states, two nations and an 
original Cabinet Mountains Primi- international park. The two key 


tive Area, of 90,000 acres extending lakes of Hanging Valley to the 
for thirty miles along the backbone south are the hearts of two rough 
of the Cabinet’s highest range, plateaus separated by about 500 feet 
therefore has become one of Mon- in elevation; here is a rare little 
tana’s seven Wild Areas. About half vacation land in itself, its attractions 
the area is timbered, but largely ranging from tumbling acres of wild 


with sub-alpine cover of no mer- flowers to splendid views of sur- 
chantable value; ten percent is rounding peaks and distant valleys. 
classified as burn, thirty-nine per- At Libby and other towns of the 
cent as barren (rock). region, the sawmills steadily in- 


The whole region is rich with creased in number and expanded in 
lakes. There are some five larger size during the first decade of the 
ones of about one hundred and century, until the valleys and lower 
Sixty acres; each has its individual slopes of the Montana Wilds were 
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| tamed by extensive slashings. While 


| Nor 


native adult residents of today were 
young, however, there was_ still 
plenty of untouched back country 
for hunting, fishing and exploring. 
did the more adventuresome 
stop short of the highest ridges. 
“When I was a kid I was all over 


| that range,” says Dexter Shaurette, 








Libby business man, referring to the 
present Wild Area locale. “I must 
get back up there more often.” 
Shaurette’s first trip, as a boy, was 


| with a party that packed in fish to 


one of the lakes later included in 


| the Primitive Area. In early years 


the young trout were taken up by 
back pack or horse pack; by 1957, 
the State Fish and Game Department 
was planting several of the lakes 
from the air by plane. 

Bill Brewington, of a younger gen- 
eration of mountain lovers at Libby, 
tells how he and two chums, none 
of them much past ten, started out 
one evening from the end of the 
road equipped with fishing rods, a 
twenty-two rifle, a loaf of bread and 
a jar of jam; but they missed the 
trail to Minor Lake, hiked all night 
to Sky Lakes, couldn’t get a fish to 
bite there, struck across country to 
Minor where they had no _ better 
luck. Their bread long since wolfed, 
they shot squirrels and broiled them, 
kept on down the trail, had gone 
thirty steep rocky miles before they 
reached home. Now the father of 
three, Bill still visits the high Cab- 
inet lakes whenever he can get away. 
He likes to fish, but says the real 
reward is the scenery. He is one of 
many. 

Brewington remembers seeing a 
grizzly near Hauser Peak, numerous 
black and brown bears, a few goats, 
always deer and usually porcupines, 
a bull and cow moose in the trail 
near Barree Lake. Ed Boyes of 
Libby, one-time chairman of the 
State Fish and Game Commission, 
laughs as he admits that when he 
was young he helped rope a fair- 
sized goat—and then the boys had 
a hard time getting rid of him; the 
more the animal struggled, the more 
tightly he was tangled. 

The possibility of creating the 
Cabinet Mountains Primitive Area 
was first officially suggested by a 
member of a sportsmen’s organiza- 
tion in 1932. Forest supervisors put 
out feelers to determine local pub- 
lic opinion, and finding it favor- 
able, began to map proposed bound- 
aries. Kootenai Forest Supervisor C. 
S. Webb advised the exclusion of 
Granite Lake as he felt that local 
people would want cabins there. 


Local mountain lovers have la. 
mented the jog in the boundary line 
that excludes Granite Lake, and 
have persistently asked “Why?” A 
forest ranger joined the public in 
1949, when he proposed a straight. 
ening of the line to include the lake, 
An official of the supervisor’s office 
advised, however, that the white pine 
timber along Granite creek, which 
he said amounted to about ten mil- 
lion feet with a stumpage value of 
$100,000, should not be included, 

Immediately after the designation 
of the Primitive Area, the two na- 
tional forests in which the area lies 
made plans for such improvements 
as were allowable, including trails 
and pack camps with simple shelters. 
Webb’s successor, Karl Klehm (now 
supervisor of the Kaniksu, the other 
forest concerned), believed that no 
trail should follow the divide, but 
that trails should run up the creeks 
and loop back and forth across the 
divide, touching suitable camping 
places where water, shelter and feed 
for horses are available. Because of 
lack of funds, only a part of the 
trails have ever been built, and no 
campgrounds are provided. Preva- 
lence of heavy snowslides makes 
maintenance of trails leading into 
the area expensive. 

Boundary revisions and improve- 
ment plans for the Wild Area are 
currently being considered; and it is 
possible, Forest Service officials say, 
that Granite Lake will be added, the 
new boundary line to cross the out- 
let creek at the Falls a few miles be- 
low the lake. 

A few tourists each season go to 
Wanless Lake from the Clark’s Fork 
side for the fishing. Guests at Libby's 
MK Ranch go in to other lakes of 
the high Cabinets by horseback to 
stay from one day to a week. The 
Spokane, Washington, Mountaineers 
sometimes climb in the Cabinets. 
Recently an eastern man and his 
teen-age daughter went in afoot with 
back packs, expecting to spend a 
couple of days—and emerged a week 
later enchanted. Wilderness trips 
are not necessarily expensive, in spite 
of the claim sometimes heard that 
such preserves benefit only a wealthy 
few. Quite a few local people, from 
Boy Scouts to hardened old-timers, 
visit the Wild Area each season; 
most of them are happy not to find 
too many human beings scrambling 
all over the place. Already there are 
bean and beer cans in the lakes. In 
more generous moments, however, 
they wish that many more people 
might know this happy alpine hunt- 
ing ground as they intimately know 
it. 
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Balance must be the answer in ad- 
ministering Wild Areas, as in propo- 
sitions lesser or greater. The Forest 
Service considers itself the balancing 
agent in the conflict between indus- 
trial interests on the one hand, and 
what these interests have dubbed 


“the Wilderness craze.”’ From the side- 


lines, itseems that the look in the eyes 
of a youth who has just come down 
from the high places—telling better 
than his stammered words what the 
experience has meant to him in body 
and spirit—is signal enough in it- 
self of our need for wild places. Old- 
er citizens of this distracting world 
also need the quiet, the beauty and 
the perspective to be found there. 
And students of natural science need 
such virgin fields for their research. 

For all but a thin crust of its his- 
tory, the human race lived nearly 
naked of possessions upon primitive 
mountain, prairie, desert, swamp, 
jungle or seashore, as these exist to- 
day in dwindling scraps. To know 
these significant remnants more thor- 
oughly—including the conditions 
and effects of enduring there as two- 
legged wild life—will help us to 
realize our place in the very uni- 
verse, and what are the laws that 
rule us through and beyond our 
present statutes and creeds, build- 
ings and conveniences, laboratories 
and machines. To preserve wild 
areas and to make them moderately 
accessible may be as important to 
our national welfare as many of the 
more accepted projects of the space 
age. 








Give Us Some Help! 
(From page 31) 


aster. The list of introduced pests 
could be continued at length. 

After another 100 years of acciden- 
tal pest introduction and spread like 
that of the last 50 years the only 
place where conservationists could 
see what the forests were like when 
our ancestors arrived would be in 
museums. My opinion of the inade- 
quacy of our present quarantine and 
pest control work is given in two 
publications and my opinion today 
Ils the same as I gave then. (In- 
troduced Tree Diseases and Insects, 
book for 1949 and Plant Diseases 
from Foreign Countries, $.R. 5, Plant 
Industry Station, 1953.) Congress 
and the states must appropriate 


more funds for research and protec- 
tion of our trees if we are to save 
even a mere semblance of our forests 
of colonial days. 
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The Forester — The World Is His Oyster 


(From page 17) 


several months pulling wild currants 
on the St. Joe National Forest in 
Idaho. 

Of course I would have earned 
more and been less of a headache to 
those concerned with my welfare if 
I had buckled down to steady work 
in one locale. But young men with 
a hankering for travel and no respon- 
sibilities do not tame so easily. For- 
estry was one road to the adventure, 
excitement and travel in the wild 
and primitive parts of the world that 
many a youth so craves. Nothing but 
restlessness can explain my summer 
in Mexico learning Spanish, or my 


| months in the dead cold of a Quebec 
| winter. But before spring I was in 








South Carolina cruising timber; and 
by summer, heading westward again 
toward the Clearwater country of 
Idaho to work as a timber marker in 
the logging camps. 

The three-man marking crew 
moved about from camp to camp in 
order to keep ahead of the cutting 
operations. Our job was to select and 
blaze the trees for cutting. The rules 
were simple; no unsound nor any 
under sixteen inches, with care to 
leave a shelterwood of seed trees. We 
worked far out ahead of the fallers, 
skidders and scalers, in the deep and 
majestic forest primeval. 

The work was hard and monoto- 
nous. I came to know the eight spe- 
cies we marked by sight, smell, touch 
and by the way the bark responded 
to the blow of an axe. You could 
blaze a fir with one stroke, but a 
spruce required two. But the beauty 
of the scenery and of the long, balmy 
days made up for much. 

Later, when the winter came and 
we were on snowshoes month after 
month, life became more grim. If 
possible, the out-of-doors was more 
marvelous than during the summer. 
But the wet, the weariness and the 
uniformity weighed heavily, too. 
After nearly a year, I had my fill, and 
was ready for a change. 

To my inexpressible delight, this 
change came about because the fed- 
eral government invited me to go to 
South America as an explorer. Af- 
ter some maneuvering, my field nar- 
rowed down to the Republic of Co- 
lombia, and my quest that of cin- 
chona, the natural source of quinine. 

Only fifteen years ago, synthetic 
anti-malarials did not exist, or at 
least had not replaced the natural 
product. Our armies were moving 
into the tropics and they needed pro- 


tection from the scourge of malaria, 
But Java, the world’s only important 
source of cinchona bark was in Jap. 
anese hands. Therefore, our govern. 
ment had set up procurement mis- 
sions in the Andean republics and set 
about finding the wild trees. 

The rain forests of the Andes 
where the cinchona tree grows have 
some of the highest rainfalls in 
the world, and some of its most ma- 
jestic mountains. Year round the 
dense, dripping forests are a riot as 
the thousands of species follow one 
another with displays of color from 
the ground high up to the topmost 
branches. Among these the cinchona 
tree is conspicuous neither by size 
nor color. It is rarely more than a 
foot in diameter. The crown, with 
long, slender, pliant branches and 
leaves that are bright red or bright 
green, seldom reaches the upper 
levels of the forest. Only in the deep- 
est, wettest and remotest gorges does 
the cinchona spread the delicate pur- 
ple and white panicles of flowers 
that reflect the shy and retiring char- 
acter. Truly if it were not for the 
mysterious anti-malarial alkaloids in 
the bark, the cinchona would pass 
unnoticed in the jungle maze. 

My job was to visit remote areas 
and report all I could about the 
quantity of cinchona and the best 
means of getting it out. That was a 
large and open order. In contrast to 
the confining life of a lumber camp, 
I could now wander about as suited 
me, on foot or muleback. The rural 
population friendly and hospitable, 
desperately poor; strangers were a 
treat, and Americans doubly so. At 
nightfall I could simply approach 
the nearest home and ask for lodg- 
ing. The animals would be un- 
packed, the hammock slung; and the 
long evening of talk would begin. 

Having covered the province of 
Santander del Norte, I moved on to 
the snow-capped Sierra Nevada de 
Santa Marta. This romantic and 
beautiful range is outside the main 
system of the Andes; and is besides, 
humanly speaking, something of an 
oddity. Around the base are banana 
plantations, then a ring of uninhab- 
ited jungle, and then the land of the 
Kagaba. 

The Kagaba are a cultural group 
who have inhabited this range for 
untold centuries. They average less 
than five feet in height, wear baggy 
homespun clothing, and are ugly to 
look upon. But they are peaceful 
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and shy little people, who ask noth- 
ing more than to cultivate their tiny 
fields of corn and potatoes, and to 
worship their sun-god, Hateh-Suli, 
as their shamens direct. 

Through the good offices of a half- 
Indian guide, they received me well. 
Guides, food and shelter were never 
lacking. True, the latter two often 
consisted of no more than bananas 
roasted in a cave, but the Kagabas 
are a people worth knowing. The 
medicine-man José Domingo Naca- 
jui, was a particular favorite of mine. 
He saw that my wants were met, and 
would answer questions in his gar- 
bled and confused Spanish. He al- 
lowed me to witness some magic 
dancing; and he even baptized me, as 
he called it, to prevent mishaps. 

As long as I was in his territory, 
all went well, and I do not hold him 
responsible for the mishap that did 
befall me. I was out in the jungle 
one day climbing up a steep hillside 
when a fer-de-lance, a poisonous pit- 
viper akin to our rattlers but even 
more deadly, bit me between the 
thumb and forefinger of my right 
hand. Here was more adventure than 
I had bargained for. Days later 
when I reached the hospital at Santa 
Marta, my arm was black and swol- 
len; and I was in the last stages of 
exhaustion. But my life had been 
saved by the Indian snake-curer; if 
not by his herbs and incantations at 
least by his help otherwise in my 
terrible straight. 

By this time, the mid-1940’s, The 
American Forestry Association had 
undertaken an appraisal to discover 
what effect the war’s heavy demands 
had had upon our forest resources, 
and to map a program for future 
action. After a period of convales- 
cence from my encounter with the 
snake, I joined this project as con- 
sultant for the northeastern states. 
Data had to be collected state by 
state and presented for inclusion in 
the technical report of the project. 
My work also took me to the South, 
Middle and Far West. 

_ We found that forestry was surg- 
ing forward on all fronts. Woods op- 
erations were being mechanized with 
the advent of the chain saw and the 
disappearance of the old-time, itin- 
erant, ax-in-hand woodsman. Many 
states were trying out forest practice 
laws and stepping up aid to land- 
owners. Methods of cruising and 
firefighting were being revolution- 
ized through the use of aircraft. Both 
the paper and lumber industries 
were booming. They were buying 
and planting land as fast as they 
could; sponsoring the tree farms, and 
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hiring young foresters as fast as avail- 
able from the armed forces or 
schools. With the double stimulus 
of voracious markets and the threat 
of federal regulation, they were step- 
ping up their programs as never be- 
fore. Likewise the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice and state agencies which had 
barely held their ground during the 
war, were now moving into action 
again. Between them, they were tak- 
ing care of about 40% of the coun- 
try’s forest. 

But what about the small farm and 
non - industrial owners who con- 
trolled the rest? On all sides the 
problem was then, as now, what to 
do about the small owners. 

The question was a fascinating 
one, so much so that it led me to ac- 
quire a private forest of my own. 
Within five years of school, I had 
traveled over much of two continents 
and had 1,200 acres of my own. Thus 
far I could not say that forestry had 
been unrewarding. 

But my forest is not a show-piece 
or hobby alone. Every year some 
timber has been cut, and every year 
it has shown a profit above all ex- 
penses. Some years it has been as 
high as 12%. As of the end of 1957, 
it showed a mean annual return of 
5.2%. That is better than most se- 
curities, and a lot more fun. My 
latest project is to re-make into a 
house the sawmill building that I 
put up and operated during the four 
years I lived there to become ac- 
quainted with my woods. 

Four years were not enough for 
this, nor would a lifetime be enough. 
But while I was busy planting trees 
and pruning crop trees on my own 
land, my profession had broadened 
out to world-wide scope. In the 
spring of 1950, the Forestry Division 
of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation invited me to join the United 
Nations Economic Mission to Bo- 
livia as the forestry expert. The pro- 
posal was too tempting to refuse. I 
planted my last tree, and boarded a 
plane for La Paz. 

Once again forestry had brought 
me to realize my fondest hopes. Bo- 
livia may be an economic anomaly, 
but it is an enchanting country none- 
theless. From the bleak stands of 
quefiua around Mt. Sajama, through 
the weird beauty of the yungas to 
the endless steaming jungles and 
llanos of the lowlands, I was free to 
travel and observe as I pleased. 

About this time, the American 
Point IV program was starting. Since 
the program would deal with land, 
foresters would be needed. After one 
last winter on my forest, I signed up 
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for two years as advisor to the tech- 
nical aid mission with headquarters 
at Tehran, Iran. 

This choice may seem an odd one 
to those unacquainted with that part 
of the world. Strangely enough, the 
Iranians themselves do not realize 
that they have stands of temperate- 
zone hardwoods among the richest 
and most extensive in the world. 
They lie along the Caspian Sea, on 
the northern slopes of the Elborz 
Mountains. Beech, oak, walnut, 
maple and ash of gigantic size and 
superlative quality go on for miles 
on end, untouched and unused ex- 
cept by nomadic shepherds. The lat- 
ter’s life has an antique quality that 
takes one back to the earliest days 
of pastoral simplicity. They really 
do play pipes and dance beneath the 
trees, carve wooden jugs, spin and 
weave their clothing, and converse in 
a mellifluous, half-forgotten dialect 
of the Persian tongue. Tehran leaves 
much to desire; but in the six years 
I never tired of visiting the marvel- 
ous forests of the Elborz. 

The note on which I wish to end 
this sketch is one of optimism and 
encouragement. American forestry 
is coming to its own. It will need 
many practitioners both at home and 
throughout the world. For all those 
who appreciate both human and 
natural values, it can offer the best 
of both. 


McArdle Cited As 
Outstanding Career Man 
(From page 8) 
dent Eisenhower in 1954), Dr. 
McArdle received the Agriculture 
Department’s highest award—the 
Distinguished Service Award—in 
1957. The League’s awards commit- 
tee cited him for “exceptional abil- 
ity and professional competence in 

the career service.” 

Father of three sons, two graduate 
foresters and a third a forestry stu- 
dent, Dr. McArdle has been active 
in the Boy Scouts for over 40 years 
and now serves on the National 
Council. Dr. McArdle was born in 
Lexington, Kentucky, and took his 
forestry work at the College of For- 
estry, University of Michigan. He 
lives at 2907 Rittenhouse Street, 
N.W., Washington. 

Seventy-fifth anniversary greetings 
to the League were extended by 
Harris Ellsworth, chairman, United 
States Civil Service Commission. 
Speakers were Meade Alcorn, chair- 
man, Republican National Commit- 
tee, and Paul M. Butler, chairman, 
Democratic National Committee. 
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Reforesting the Ancient Kingdom of Loochoo 


a young red-headed major in April 
of that year. 

He was gesturing over several 
thousand acres of Kadena Air Force 
Base, outlined on a wall map in the 
Provost Marshal’s office. This was 
the Provost Marshal himself, as a 
matter of fact, and he had me irked. 

Mr. Smith, the Military Govern- 
ment’s property custodian who'd 
brought me along wasn’t excited at 
all. “It’s really a sort of tough prob- 
lem, Major,” he drawled. “The civil 
police are getting pretty good these 
days—better all the time. But this 
is different.” 

“This is different because it in- 
volves even the families of the po- 
lice,” he continued evenly. “Has to 
be a roof overhead, and people have 
to cook and keep warm. No coal or 
oil here, you know—so trees are 
something like air. Just can’t do 
without them.” 

The major snuffed, looking silly, 
I thought. Mr. Smith remained un- 
ruffled. : 

“It's expecting a lot of even the 
most honest cop, when maybe it’s 
his own brother that got caught 
stealing a tree or two from the old 
family homestead on the base,” he 
went on. “There have been cases like 
that, you know.” 

Mr. Smith was of course right. He 
gave me courage. 

“How about your air police, Ma- 
jor?” I queried, as diplomatically as 
possible. “Can’t they handle the 
situation?” 

The major reddened more, blow- 
ing heavy smoke in several direc- 
tions. 

“The General,” he finally rasped, 
“made is damned clear that this is 
for Military Government to worry 
over, not my boys.” 

So why all this hullabaloo about 
a few trees? The war was over, and 
these people had to live. Actually, 
the trees were theirs. 

Thus it was, when I became a for- 
ester for Headquarters, U. S. Mili- 
tary Government of the Ryukyu 
Islands, in April 1949. With all due 
respect to the General and Saion, 
people simply had to live. 

“Write your own ticket,” my new- 
found division chief advised, hand- 
ing me a civil service position de- 
scription reading as thovgh I had 
been crowned king of forestry. But 
it soon developed that the yen budg- 
et for that fiscal year had jelled a 
month previously, and a year might 
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have to pass before a program in my 
field could be fitted in. 

The kindly colonel in command 
of Headquarters, Military Govern- 
ment suggested I see the Finance 
Officer about a certain contingency 
fund that might possibly be used to 
purchase post exchange candies to 
induce village children to gather 
tree seeds and plant them. 

I was panicked by thought of hav- 
ing been left out. Though distinctly 
repelled by the vision of handing 
out cellophaned goodies to runny- 
nosed kids, I wasted little time in 
looking up our Finance Officer. 

“Contingency fund? What contin- 
gency fund?” 

He had hit the jackpot on this 
thankless assignment, it seemed. 
There had been found billions of 
Japanese B-type yen, an invasion cur- 
rency backed by nothing less than 
United States of America dollars— 
some damp and hoary in original 
boxes, some carelessly lying around 
on the floor, and some literally blow- 
ing about in the yards of a benighted 
civil populace whose controlled econ- 
omy purchases were fraught with 
such alien and oft unloved items as 
boned turkey, tent pegs and shoe 
dubbing. 

Crowning these unfathomable 
violations, was an established irrever- 
ence on the part of nearly everyone 
to refer to this perfectly sound cur- 
rency as “Mickey Mouse money,” a 
snickering heresy darkly suspect of 
having subverted even the front of- 
fice. 

A native economy crippled to 
point of abject relief, governed by 
foreigners, and even yet foraging the 
rusting military supply dumps in a 
prolonged era of “scrounge,” were 
the known sources of infection the 
good colonel would auction his soul 
to treat, but couldn't. 

By this time, word had leaked that 
a Military Government forester had 
arrived, and the Honorable Koshin 
Shikiya, Governor of the Okinawa 
island group, had requested a con- 
ference that couldn’t possibly be put 
off, much as I would have liked. I 
knew what was coming, having gone 
through the MG files and found 
them well stocked with salt-stained 
requests for seed and reforestation 
funds, under the Governor’s signa- 
ture. 

We met one warm muggy day in a 
large, patched-up school building, 
one of very few that escaped the 


shells and bombs levelling Naha, 
Okinawa’s capital city, to a plain, 
further flattened by bulldozers be- 
yond recognition. The room was 
filled with native officials at tables 
forming a square, with the Com- 
manding Officer, Okinawa Military 
Government team, seated in the 
place of honor, Governor Shikiya on 
his right, I on the left. 

I’m one of those shy, embarrassed 
speakers, but I could hardly wait to 
get the floor. When I finally suc- 
ceeded, I outdid myself with a hot 
rebuttal to effect that the task of 
reforestation was neither mine, nor 
that of Military Government, but 
one of the people. Villagers should 
be encouraged—in the absence of a 
budget, or even candy—to gather 
seeds voluntarily. That way, we 
might not have to wait a year. 

Somehow, the ensuing silence, the 
stony faces around the square, and 
the Governor thoughtfully rubbing 
his chin, all made me feel trium- 
phant. Afterwards, I shrugged the 
conference off as one from which 
little could probably result—but at 
least I had held my own. 

Never was anyone more mistaken. 

A few months later, an emissary 
from the Daitos Islands, tiny specks 
far east of Okinawa, struggled cheer- 
ily, into Headquarters, Military Gov- 
ernment, a bulging white rice sack 
in arms, closely followed by nine 
more, all of which were proudly 
ricked before my desk. They con- 
tained, so he said, ten “koku” of the 
seed of “mokumao,” which turned 
out to be a hundred cubic feet of 
flakes about the size of dandruff 
from a Casuarina tree popular for 
tide and windbreak in the islands, 
because of fast growth and ability to 
flourish on brackish seashore. 

The emissary also bore rather 
fancy congratulations from the May- 
or of Daitos—something about aus- 
picious beginnings—together with a 
bill for sixty thousand yen, roughly 
three thousand dollars U.S. He be- 
came frantically disturbed every 
time I assured him, as I repeatedly 
did, that these seeds must be for 
free, since they most certainly were 
not in the budget. 

He was so politely insistent, and 
so genuinely sad at the prospect of 
going home empty handed, that I 
finally went to our Finance Officer, 
dreading another loss of face in the 
Colonel’s loss-proof game of budget, 
budget, where’s the budget. I would 
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have gone anyway, as I wanted those 
seeds so badly it hurt. 

“You promised to bail me out,” I 
reminded. 

“This is seed?” he demanded, 
warily circling the huge sacks, look- 
ing for a hole. “Looks like wheat- 
bran to me,” he sneered, after find- 
ing one. Then discovering the brown 
stuff bitter to taste, he stalked away 
angrily. 

Soon he was back, going around 
the sacks again, silently, sullenly, 
mustache bristling. 

“Headquarters is full of trouble- 
makers,” he observed, eyeing me as 
though I were a bug. 

By now, however, it was plain 
even to me that the Colonel, for 
goodness sake, didn’t want the seeds 
taken back to Daitos any more than 
I did. After combing rigorously for 
collusion, in the unfortunate ab- 
sence of outright fraud, he relented. 

“Maybe we can pull up some 
slack, God knows where. Come to- 
morrow, we'll see.” 

Within the following week, a sec- 
ond emissary from the governor of 
the Miyako island group brought in 
another hundred cubic feet and an- 
other bill. The commanding officer 
of the military government team 
there reportedly settled this through 
cancelling an uncollectable account 
against the governor’s regime. 

A third, much larger consignment, 
of whose arrival from northern Oki- 
nawa our Finance Officer remained 
strictly unadvised, came in cloth 
bags, weathered footlockers, and 
dented ammunition boxes. If this 
was ever paid for, no one in Mili- 
tary Government ever heard of it. 

Thus, reforestation had its hum- 
ble birth, in a needy environment 
wherein an American forester, 
through mere inadvertence, might 
easily end in the brig. 

For the first time, I found myself 
in the same jeep with the Governor's 
forester, both of us delighted as he 
revealed the site of a prewar agricul- 
tural experiment station, with bat- 
tle-scarred, tousled fields suitable for 
a nursery. 

This was on Oroku Peninsula, on 
the ground of the epic last stand of 
Admiral Ota, commander of Japa- 
nese naval forces on Okinawa, who, 
when ordered to retreat from his air 
base to the southern end of the 
island, obeyed—until his men, deep- 
ly conscious of impending defeat, 
prevailed upon him to let them re- 
turn, “. . . to fight and die at the 
place where we built positions, and 
where we so long to fight and die— 
in that one part of the island which 
really belongs to the Navy.” 
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The Governor's forester and I 
agreed that if the land could be ob- 
tained, the nursery should be named 
in honor of Saion. 

The land was secured through Mr. 
Smith of the property custodian’s 
office, then two Ryukyu members of 
Japan’s proud and efficient state for- 
est service, completely abandoned in 
the course of postwar administrative 
adjustment, returned from the other 
occupations into which they had 
strayed, to oversee the uprooting of 
tough fibrous grasses, to survey and 
level the dangerous hummocks and 
bomb holes, and to prepare enough 
beds for a million seedlings annu- 
ally. Elsewhere, the foresters of four 
separate island-group governments 
got together to lay out ten additional 
nurseries. 

Then on Armistice Day 1949, the 
first ceremonial sowing of seed took 
place at Saion Nursery—Governor 
Shikiya and the Commanding Off- 
cer of the top military government 
team in the Ryukyus performing the 
honors, with the foresters who had 
taken part standing happily on the 
sidelines. 

Over a short space, Saion Nurs- 
ery became a focal point for much 
change. 

It became the headquarters for a 
native forest service centralizing the 
four island group forestry sections 
under one head, with more than a 
hundred employees anxious to un- 
dertake the task of reforestation. 

Upon shell-pocked foundations 
rose bright green clap board build- 
ings, with clean tile roofs sheltering 
offices, warehouses, research facilities, 
and class rooms for a forest ranger’s 
training school. 

From Japan, came equipment and 
supplies. By February 1950, the 
Ryukyu Forestry Agency, sponsored 
and financed by Military Govern- 
ment had become a harassed reality, 
and doors hitherto locked now 
flashed open and banged shut again, 
like a kaleidoscope. Through the 
brief apertures dashed the foresters, 
if their timing was good; otherwise 
they got caught. 

Sometimes there was money. If 
not, the millions of seedlings crowd- 
ing the nurseries nevertheless con- 
tinued to force the pace. Should 
one have to edge out on a limb, per- 
haps in the confusion he might not 
be noticed. In any case, “shikata ga 
nai,”—no help for it. 

However, a climate with plenty of 
warm sunshine and rainfall brought 
an early crisis. September 1950 found 
nursery beds bursting with “moku- 
mao” demanding more space. 

Foresters were worried. Mickey 
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Mouse money had been replaced 
with crisp new yen, these fully as 
hard to come by as the old mildewed 
variety. Those budgeted that year 
had barely dented the shaggy nurs. 
ery beds, most of which were more 
than ready for transplant. 

The solution to this oddly fortu. 
nate dilemma originated in a proc. 
lamation issued by the Military Goy- 
ernor, Major General Robert B, 
McClure, in November: 

“The week from 18 February 
through 25 February, 1951,” read 
Article I, “will be ‘Arbor Week,’ and 
all schools throughout the Ryukyus 
will provide, during that week, for 
students of all grade levels, units of 
instruction pertaining to tree life 
and tree care, and, as a culmination 
of such units of instruction, trees 
shall be planted by the students 
around all public schools and by 
other organizations and individuals 
around other public buildings, as 
may be desired, in parks, on hill- 
sides, and along roadways, using 
trees made available by the Ryukyu 
Forestry Agency, and according to 
plans furnished by the departments 
of education.” 

Long before Arbor Week, the press 
presaged its coming, and staunch as- 
sistance continued through and be- 
yond the ceremonies. Planes from 
Naval Air Squadron VP-22 and 
Twentieth Air Force swooped low 
over village and school yards, drop- 
ping leaflets a week in advance. 

Arbor Week exploded on sched- 
ule, General MacArthur receiving a 
first day cover of a commemorative 
reforestation stamp pictured in the 
philatelic section of the New York 
Times, half way around the world. 

All during that week, highest off- 
cials of native and military govern- 
ments met at old battleground, at 
schools, at community halls and oth- 
er ceremonial spots, to urge the peo- 
ple on, and to bend over the seed- 
lings themselves. American Boy 
Scouts joined Okinawan youths to 
replant a Buckner Bay beach de- 
nuded by invasion. Village elders 
led adult groups in replanting tide- 
break, windbreak, community for- 
est, park and roadside. School chil- 
dren swarmed over yard and hill, 
planting “mokumao” by the hun- 
dreds of thousands. 

It’s useless to conjecture, as I have, 
whether maybe we didn’t apply 4 
blowtorch to something that pet- 
haps a spark might have touched off. 
The important thing is that the first 
Arbor Week resulted in the move- 
ment of more than three-quarters of 
a million seedlings from nurseries to 
places where needed, and that mm 
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succeeding years, the number pro- 
ressively increased—in 1952 to more 
than 1,100,000; in 1953 to 1,400,000; 
and in 1954 to 1,638,000. 

The statistics looked so good in 
the front office that Brigadier Gen- 
eral James M. Lewis, Civil Adminis- 
trator, sent down a note pencilled 
in fine hand. Three times, during 
the period in which Military Gov- 
ernment had phased into a .. Ds 
Civil Adminstration lightly guiding 
a native Government of the Ryukyu 
Islands, he had dutifully made 
speeches and planted his share. He 
was filled with doubt. 

“Do these figures mean anything,” 
he bluntly inquired, “or are they 
so much gloss?” 

I had been putting off this day, 
hardly believing them myself. With 
no alternative, I spent an afternoon 
grilling Saijin Goya, reforestation 
chief for a forestry agency that had 
become an arm of native government 
planning and running its own af- 
fairs. | was patient and so was Saijin, 
as I pursued him from pillar to post. 
Tomoharu High, our interpreter 
was patient with both of us. 

“Look, Goya-san,” I disparaged, 
“these figures just aren’t reasonable. 
They divide out to a seedling and a 
half for every man, woman and child 
of the total population!” 

“Mochiron,” responded Goya-san, 
srinning. Of course. How could I 
doubt? 

Slowly, the facts emerged. Arbor 
Week begins in November at the 
beginning of favorable planting 
weather and continues until Febru- 
ary, when contests are judged. Seed- 
lings are thus planted with delibera- 
tion, not hastily or wastefully in the 
seven-day culmination. 

“Truly, I thought the General 
knew,” smiled Goya-san as he de- 
parted victoriously. 

It is fine that the figures be looked 
at closely, and that each year they 
show increase. 

Local foresters estimate that in 
1951 forest destruction reached its 
peak, with nearly thirty percent of 
forest land denuded. That is also 
the year during which cutting is said 
to have been counterbalanced—per- 
haps not so much due to Arbor 
Week as to the restoration of land 
and sea transport, the building of 
access roads into forests in need of 
cut, and the, reopening of softwood 
Imports from Japan. 

Yet it is Arbor Week which holds 
forth greatest promise that Ryukyu 
forest resources will revive—through 
planting, through restraint, and 


through better, more efficient use of 
the land and its produce. 

















TRAIL RIDERS OF 





YOU WILL BE THRILLED.. 


THE WILDERNESS 





With the rugged grandeur and beauty seen from high mountain trails. If you 
like horseback riding (or canoeing) seek adventure this summer in roadless 
regions where the grandeur of bold mountains vies with the beauty of alpine 


flora and sparkling lakes . . 
streams of the wilderness . . 


. swim in secluded lakes, and fish the turbulent 
- camp in alpine meadows where bold majestic 


mountains form spectacular backgrounds. 


A memorable experience awaits you on one of these expeditions: 


FLATHEAD-SUN RIVER WILDERNESS, 
MONTANA 

July | to July 12; July 12 to July 23 

$220 from Missoula, Montana 

Parties limited to 25 


QUETICO-SUPERIOR WILDERNESS, 
MINNESOTA—(Canoe Trip) 

July 14 to July 23 

$210 from Ely, Minnesota 

Party limited to 17 


WIND RIVER MOUNTAINS, BRIDGER 
WILDERNESS, WYOMING 

July 15 to July 26; August 5 to August 16 

$250 from Pinedale, Wyoming 

Parties limited to 20 


HIGH UINTAS WILDERNESS, UTAH 
July 22 to August | 

$230 from Vernal, Utah 

Party limited to 20 


SAWTOOTH WILDERNESS, IDAHO 
July 29 to August 8; August 12 to August 22 
$225 from Sun Valley, Idaho 

Parties limited to 25 


EAGLE CAP WILDERNESS, OREGON 
August 4 to August I5 

$230 from La Grande, Oregon 

Party limited to 25 


MAROON BELLS-SNOWMASS 
WILDERNESS, COLORADO 

Aug. 5 to Aug. 15; Aug. 16 to Aug. 26 

$230 from Glenwood Springs, Colorado 

Parties limited to 20 


SAN JUAN WILDERNESS, COLORADO 
Aug. 12 to Aug. 22; Aug. 25 to Sept. 4 

$230 from Durango, Colorado 

Parties limited to 25 


TETON WILDERNESS, WYOMING 
August 12 to August 23 

$250 from Moran, Wyoming 

Party limited to 25 


PECOS WILDERNESS, NEW MEXICO 
September 8 to September 19 

$225 from Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Party limited to 25 


Write or wire for detailed information, itineraries, and reservations 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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By MONROE BUSH 


Exploring the Challenge of Forest Credit 


ANY a publication of the non- 
profit “research” organizations 
is conceived in the thick fog of com- 
mittee indecision, executed by a 
wandering expert temporarily be- 


tween university posts, bought by a 
handful of irresponsible librarians, 
and read by no one but the author’s 
jealous colleagues who are looking 
for inexactions. 





N THE December issue of “Read- 

ing About Resources” we were 
given a number of very personal 
statements by some of the great con- 
servationists of America on the sub- 
ject. “Books That Shaped Lives.” 
At that time I asked the readers of 
American Forests to send personal 
statements of their own, for con- 
sideration for publication here. 

Published below are such state- 
ments from two men who _ have 
served conservation with zeal. 

“T get to read 
American Forests 
through the USDA 
library. since I am 
an employee of the 
S.C.S. here [ Albu- 
querque]. The 
symposium of con- 





L. C. Bolles 


servationists where 

each one told of what reading had 
affected him most appealed to me. 
“The thinking of Paul B. Sears 
seems to coincide with my own, so 
what he has written has helped me 
more than any other reading. His 
Condon lectures on The Ecology of 
Man seemed priceless to me; and his 
farewell address to A.A.A.S. last De- 
cember was very much on the beam. 
“The great variety of literature 
referred to by the men on your sym- 
posium seemed to me to emphasize 
the fact that it may be the uplift 





Books That Shaped Lives 


of man’s spirit by the beauties and 
wonders of nature that present the 
aspect of man’s relation to his world 
that will in the end be more impor- 
tant, rather than the economic prob- 
lems of food and fiber production. . .” 
Laurens C. Bolles, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

“Thirty Years 
War for Wildlife 
by Dr. Wm. T. 
Hornaday should 
be on the table 
and OPEN dur- 
ing every meeting 
of modern game 
managers. 

“Dr. Ira Gabrielson, writing of Hor- 
naday, states that ‘he pulled no 
punches.’ We need more of his kind 
today. Too many punches are be- 
ing pulled, too much conversation is 
masquerading as conservation, . . 

“The need is great for develop- 
ment of the ‘perceptive ability’ in 
Americans as expressed by Aldo 
Leopold in Sand County Almanac 
and implemented by ‘love of the 
land’ as stressed by Joseph Wood 
Krutch in Man Is the Enemy. 

“All else is resource conserva- 
tion!” 





H. M. Weber 


Henry M.”° Weber, M.D., 
Commander Med. Corps, 
USN-Ret., 

Indio, Calif. 








I am glad to report that I have 
found a distinguished exception to 
this sad condition, a book which 
should be a model and inspiration 
to all who labor in this astonishingly 
large field of non-profit literature, 
It is Forest Credit in the United 
States, A Survey of Needs and Facili- 
ties (Resources for the Future, Ine, 
Wash., 1958. $2.00. 164 pp. paper), 
This is the unpretentious report of 
a strong committee, appointed and 
sponsored by Resources for the Fu. 
ture, and chaired by the able Mur 
ray R. Benedict of the College of 
Agriculture, Berkeley. His associates 
on this committee are among the 
best in the business. And one sus 
pects that the skillful assistance of 
the staff of Resources for the Future, 
acting as staff assistant to the com- 
mittee, was directly and largely re- 
sponsible for much of the report's 
excellence. 

The opening brisk sentences of 
Marion Clawson’s Foreword sum up 
the situation which sparked this re- 
port: “How the forest lands of the 
United States can be made more pro- 
ductive continues to be one of the na- 
tion’s important unsolved problems. 
Much of the difficulty centers in the 
large areas that are held in small 
ownerships. Lack of forest credit has 
often been cited as an obstacle to 
more effective use of these lands.” 
Thus the committee set out “. . . to 
survey the situation with respect to 
forest credit in the United States and 
to explore ways of improving it.” 
This has been done with an extraor- 
dinary clarity and good sense. 

Indeed, Forest Credit, far from be- 
ing as dull reading as one would 
expect from its subject, is among the 
half-dozen best-written, most inter 
est-catching and _ interest-holding 

(Turn to page 50) 
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Homelite 8-29 makes cutting 4 ways faster 


and easier 


The Homelite 8-29 chain saw — most powerful one-man 
chain saw you can own lets you cut more wood faster 


and easier four important ways: 


1./¢ UTS FASTER because a brand-new belt drive carries 
all the power to the chain. Greater number of teeth on 
belt and sprocket reduces tooth load; reduces wear; gives 
long, trouble-free service life. Smooth-performing belt 
transmission requires no lubrication, is slip-proof. 


2./c UTS EASIER with less vibration and operator fatigue 


because built-in, automatic, rotary, self-lubricating 
governor keeps engine running at proper speed, prevents 
racing or excessive wear. Balanced 29 pounds* lets you 


cut longer with less strain and effort. 


Manufacturers of carryable 
pumps, generators, 


Find Your 
Homelite Dealer 
In The 


3./cuTs MORE WOOD because new crankshaft permits 
close coupling of rotary intake valve and governor, allows 
full power to be used. Large, double row ball bearing on 
clutch end and needle bearings on magneto end support 
crankshaft with minimum of friction and heat. 


4./cuTs EVERYTHING up to 10 feet in diameter. Famous 
Homelite high-compression, short-stroke engine gets its 
power from most advanced cylinder design. Large cool- 
ing fins provide 12% more cooling area . . . shorter piston 
stroke cuts wasteful friction, increases engine life, reduces 
gas consumption. 

See for yourself in a free demonstration how the Home- 
lite 8-29 helps you cut more wood faster these four ways. 
See your nearest Homelite dealer today. 


"less bar and chain 


OMELITE 


‘Yellow Pages’ 


chain saws, blowers 
In Canada: 
Terry Machinery Co., Ltd. 


A DIVISION OF TEXTRON INC. 
4206 RIVERDALE AVENUE, PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 








-faster and 
cheaper! 


Howard EF. Long, Clinton, Montana, won a contract 
with the Forest Service to pile slash and scarify the 
ground for reseeding in an area that had been logged 
during the spring. 

Here you see him and his CAT* D6 Tractor with 
brush rake at work. On most occasions, he was able 
to handle several chores at one time—piling slash and 
culled logs, pushing over and piling snow-damaged 
and diseased fir and scarifying the ground for natural 
reseeding of ponderosa pine. The power and maneu- 
verability of the D6 helped him do fast, careful work 
around the mature pines which had been left as seed 
trees. In all, he covered more than 113 acres, at a 
cost to the district of only $1575. 


Slash disposal and stand improvement 
job in the Missoula District of Lolo 
National Forest, Montana, efficiently 
handled by Caterpillar D6 Tractor 





Whether the job is slash disposal, stand improve- 
ment, building access roads or firebreaks or fighting 
fires, you can depend on this: You'll get full value from 
a Caterpillar Diesel Tractor. From the 5°4-ton, 63 HP 
D4 to the 29-ton, 320 HP D9, each unit is ruggedly 
built to do more work at lower cost with less down 
time than any other machine in its power range. Want 
to see facts and figures that prove this? Just call your 
Caterpillar Dealer—he’ll be glad to show them to you! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A. 


CATERPILLAR 


*Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 








